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CHAPTER ONE 


Prefatory and Egotstic 


APPENING one evening to drop in at the 

Authors Club, I found a group of six or seven 
men sitting around, chatting. As I entered the room, 
one of them, Mr. J , said to me, ‘‘ We’re dis- 
cussing Larrovitch. Of course you know his works, 
don’t you? ” 

My blank expression showed J. that he was 
not about to trap another victim — he had already 
caught two — and he quickly gave me a wink. 

“Is there any one here who doesn’t know Larro- 
vitch? ” I asked, seizing upon the ocular hint. 

a) never heard of him,” said W ~ and 
we’ve been telling him how Tolstoi and Turgeneff 
got their best ideas from Larrovitch.” 

The evening went by delightfully. Doctor C 
came in, and though he admitted that he had not 
read the great Russian recently, he recalled dipping 
into him in student days at Paris many years ago. 
Other men, more frankly ignorant, listened with in- 
terest to those of us who discoursed on the impor- 
tance of Larrovitch as a philosopher, his charm as a 
novelist, and the masterly qualities of his style. 
Warming up to our subject we were, at times, fervid 
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in praise, and at other times heated in our opposing 
arguments on some difficult metaphysical point. The 
result of all this was that the archconspirators, who 
in an hour or two had developed a genius out of thin 
air, decided to spread the gospel of Larrovitch by 
celebrating the centenary of his birth with fitting 
exercises at one of our Club evenings. 

A considerable number of men attended the cele- 
bration, the majority of them vastly amused, and a 
few of them altogether taken in. The art of Larro- 
vitch as a novelist was splendidly set forth, illus- 
trated by chapters from some of his books. Unpub- 
lished Larrovitch letters were read with explications 
as to their literary and political significance. Two or 
three of his poems gave the lyrical touch. His place 
in the’ literature of his country, as its first great 
figure in the nineteenth century, was set forth with 
scholarly acumen. On the walls there hung his por- 
trait, a page of the original manuscript of ‘‘ Crasny 
Baba,” his most famous novel, a picture of his burial 
place, and, surmounted by small American and Rus- 
sian flags, a pressed flower from his grave at Yalta. 
When the proceedings of the evening were published. 
in book form, many newspapers had reviews, edi- 
torials, and briefer paragraphs concerning Feodor 
Vladimir Larrovitch. These articles had the aspect 
of entire seriousness, although in most instances, of 
course, the writers were in on the joke. Not so the 
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public. The bibliography at the end of the Authors 
Club memorial volume led many readers to desire to 
acquire the works of this great predecessor of Tol- 
stoi. Collectors began to sniff the air for the ex- 
tremely rare first editions concerning which comment 
had been made in the Bibliographical Notes. Book- 
sellers were constantly calling up the Club to get in- 
formation in regard to the volumes concerning which 
their clients had inquired. And we ourselves who had 
perpetrated the hoax found it difficult not to believe 
in an actual Larrovitch! 

As my recollections go back to this innocent lit- 
erary escapade, and as I recall how Larrovitch was 
discussed in Paris as well as in New York, I cannot 
refrain from regarding the carrying out of the idea 
which emanated from Mr. J—— (or was it Mr. 
W ?) aS quite a remarkable achievement. But 
how it pales into insignificance in comparison with 
what has been done in connection with Robert Louis 
Stevenson! For the fun of the thing we evolved a 
mythical figure, built up his career, discussed his 
writings, gave him parents and wife, political enemies 
and adoring acolytes, decorated his grave and com- 
memorated his birth. For a brief day Larrovitch was 
a figure in the world of letters. But thus to embody 
a nothingness is far less astounding than to take an 
actually living being of fame familiar to all the world 
and, with the hocus-pocus of veils of suppression, of 
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impresses of false emphasis, of gestures of insincerity, 
so to set forth his life and his character as to create 
a figure essentially different from the man himself! 
And, more astounding still, to preserve in the eyes 
of myriads the world over this misleading presenta- 
tion, not for a brief day, but for decades! What has 
been done in regard to Stevenson is far and away the 
most amazing achievement in the record of literary 
history. Of no other man of letters have so many 
biographies appeared in such rapid succession, and 
the truth is yet to be told. 

It was in 1914 that, quite by chance, the situation 
began to dawn upon me. Mrs. Stevenson had died in 
February of that year and had, it seems, left to her 
daughter, then Mrs. Isobel Strong, now Mrs. Salis- 
bury Field, the items — manuscripts, books, auto- 
graph letters, paintings, curios — brought to Cali- 
fornia from the Samoan home where Stevenson’s life 
had ended. By November, the first part of the collec- 
tion was offered at auction in New York. In 1915 the 
sale was continued, and in 1916 concluded. 

In examining the manuscripts offered at the first 
session I was astounded on finding a very consider- 
able number of unpublished poems that revealed 
Stevenson’s youth in a manner left undescribed by 
any biographer and practically uncommented upon 
by any editor. Imagine, for instance, over one hun- 
dred pages of autobiographical verse, accompanied, 
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as was item Number 304, by less than two inches of 
description, while so important an item as a blank 
book (Number 366) with its first drafts of a large 
group of poems published in “ Underwoods,” show- 
ing variant forms of considerable significance in the 
study of Stevenson as a stylist, was, with its alto- 
gether unpublished verses, passed over with an inch 
of description. And so I might go on through the cata- 
logue, pointing out how rich material in verse, letters, 
essays and fiction was offered with inadequate under- 
standing of its importance. 

No student of Stevenson’s life, no critic of his writ- 
ings, has failed to observe that he was a delightful 
egoist and that the grace and tact with which he, so 
to speak, handled his egoism account for the appeal 
of much of his work. An ever interesting subject to 
Robert Louis Stevenson was that R. L. S. whose qual- 
ities and whose faults were so well known to this 
author of self-revelatory essays, letters, books of 
travel and of romance. His winning personality is 
writ large on his pages. Yet no biographer has gone 
with fullness of research into those spheres of Steven- 
son’s creative work where the man himself is most 
intimately to be approached in the formative period 
of youth. For the emotional release of the young 
lover, for the self-clarification of the young intellec- 
tualist, and for the technical development of the 
young craftsman, were the score upon score of poems 
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that came from Stevenson’s pen — mainly during the 
- period of youth — poems showing the influence of 
Heine, Burns, Fergusson, Wordsworth and Goethe. 
That Mrs. Stevenson should have suppressed the 
early poetry of her husband — should have, calmly 
aware of her misstatement of fact, recorded that the 
writing of verse was merely a pastime, an avocation, 
of Stevenson’s — has placed the students of her hus- 
band’s life under a disadvantage which until recently 
bade fair to be perpetual. 

Mrs. Stevenson had refrained from destroying 
these verses, partially, it may be, because of their 
considerable market value as Stevenson manuscripts, 
and partially, we like to believe and do believe, be- 
cause their destruction would have been an act very 
nearly. of sacrilege, an injury and an affront to the 
spirit of her dead husband. In any case to auction 
they came. The preponderant number of them were 
included in copy books and notebooks, sometimes 
side by side with notes on Roman law, notes on en- 
gineering, drafts of prose pieces, fragments or com- 
pleted versions of verses that had been printed. 

At the time of Mrs. Stevenson’s death, the author 
around whom has centered more affectionate interest 
and more eager personal appreciation than any other 
modern English man of letters had for two decades 
slept on the hill of Vaea. In all these twenty years 
Mrs. Stevenson had kept from biographer and pub- 
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lisher, from friend and, it may be believed, even from 
her own children, the knowledge of the lyric treasure 
which had meant so much to Stevenson that he had 
copied and recopied many of these unpublished 
poems, and had even gone so far as to write dedica- 
tory verses for a volume to contain some of these 
lyrics. Mr. Clayton Hamilton has been kind enough 
to write of the discovery and acquisition of the major 
portion of these unknown poems as an act of Provi- 
dence. I can hardly feel that Providence, if it is as 
wise as proverbially reputed, would willingly lay 
claim to any of my doings, yet probably Mr. Hamil- 
ton is right in suggesting that the critical moment for 
salvaging Stevenson’s main lyric output would other- 
wise have gone by. 

After having made notations concerning the most 
desirable items, I decided practically to stay away 
from the auction. I went in for five minutes, bought 
one minor manuscript, and left. The next morning I 
went to various of my confréres in the rare book busi- 
ness. I suggested to them that if they would leave me 
alone with all their Stevenson manuscripts, I should 
be glad to give them my immediate check for what- 
ever I selected, at an advance of fifty per cent over 
the previous day’s prices. The offer was in every case 
accepted, and the same procedure was followed after 
the second session of the Stevenson sale. There were 
naturally a few items bought for private collectors 
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which these collectors were unwilling to part with; 
even so, I was fortunate enough to gather together 
almost all of Stevenson’s unpublished poems. 

Sometime later Mr. George Haven Putnam, Mr. 
Henry Holt, Mr. Rossiter Johnson, Mr. Ripley Hitch- 
cock, Professor W. P. Trent and I were, as a com- 
mittee, discussing the printing of some of the unpub- 
lished manuscripts belonging to the Authors Club (of 
which, incidentally, Robert Louis Stevenson was a 
member). In the course of the conversation I had 
occasion to mention my unpublished Stevenson 
poems, and shortly thereafter Professor Trent sent 
on to me, with the request for my opinion, a type- 
written catalogue of various Stevenson manuscripts 
belonging to Mr. F. S. Peabody of Chicago. After I 
had reported to Professor Trent that some of these 
items were unpublished poems and that others were 
portions of manuscripts which I had in their entirety, 
I was asked by the Bibliophile Society of Boston to 
undertake the editing of Mr. Peabody’s manuscripts 
and my own, jointly. 

Well then, largely through the enterprise of Mr. 
Henry H. Harper of the Bibliophile Society, the ap- 
preciated confidence of Professor Trent in the editor 
that had been selected, and the generosity of Mr. 
Peabody, the first group of hitherto unknown Steven- 
son poems, over one hundred in number, appeared 
in 1916. 
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After their publication by the Bibliophile Society 
exclusively for its members, Mr. Charles Scribner 
came to see me. I was not in at the time, but a day 
or so thereafter I returned his call. Mr. Scribner, 
whose distinguished firm had long been the American 
agents for Stevenson’s works, began by questioning 
the ethics of a Stevenson publication without prior 
consent of the heirs, but when I suggested to him that 
this was a point better taken up with the Bibliophile 
Society than with the editor, Mr. Scribner left the 
topic in abeyance. He then stated that he believed 
he knew the source of the manuscripts — they had 
come, Mr. Scribner thought, from some enemy in 
England of the Stevenson family. This was the first 
time I had any idea that there was any inimical atti- 
tude — any quarrel, any feud —in the Stevenson 
field. I assured Mr. Scribner that the manuscripts 
had been acquired not from an enemy of the Steven- 
son family, but from the Stevenson family itself. He 
thereupon asked me whether I would be willing to 
repeat this assertion to Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, who 
happened then to be in New York; and of course I 
gladly consented. The next day Mr. Osbourne, ac- 
companied by the second Mrs. Osbourne, called on 
me. It was the first time that we had met, and I im- 
mediately had the impression of a courteous and in- 
telligent man. Mr. Osbourne asked whether he might 
see the volumes. He told me that he had not known 
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of the existence of all this great body of verse, —a 
statement of astounding significance. Mrs. Steven- 
son’s principle of suppression had been followed even 
with the man of letters who was her son, and who 
had been the collaborator of Robert Louis Stevenson! 
Mr. Osbourne spent perhaps half an hour in reading 
the two volumes. Then, while he still maintained that 
he should have been consulted in the matter, Mr. 
Osbourne was kind enough to say that he personally 
was very glad the poems had been published, and 
that he questioned whether they could have been 
better edited. His praise was too high, as there had 
crept into my work various minor errors which, very 
probably, would have been avoided by, let us say, 
Mr. Colvin, or Mr. Osbourne himself. At any rate, 
our talk was amicable throughout, and I assured Mr. 
Osbourne that I would use my good offices to have 
such rights as the Bibliophile Society might control 
turned over to him after the lapse of a few years. 
This was eventually done, although the Bibliophile 
Society retained the copyright of the introduction, 
the prefatory essay, and the notes in explication of 
the verses. When, in 1918, the poems were reprinted 
by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, Mr. Osbourne wrote 
a prefatory note wherein the debt of the Steven- 
sonians to the Bibliophile Society was gracefully 
acknowledged. He there expressed the opinion, which 
I was the first to voice, that it was manifestly Steven- 
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son’s intention to have these poems published. Ste- 
venson had, indeed, made this very clear. 

In 1921 the Bibliophile Society added to the obli- 
gations of students and lovers of Stevenson by the 
publication of four volumes, three of them based on 
additional unknown poems and some prose pieces, 
the majority of which I had been fortunate enough 
to discover. The volume entitled ‘‘ Stevenson’s Work- 
shop,” and edited by Professor Trent, reveals a 
scholar’s minute research in, and comment upon, 
early drafts of many of the “ Child’s Garden of 
Verses” and of numerous other poems. Stevenson 
the craftsman as well as Stevenson the revealer of 
his own early boyhood is set forth with that acumen 
which one would naturally expect from so keen a 
critic as Columbia University’s distinguished profes- 
sor of literature. Mr. Harper and I together had our 
fingers in the rich pie of the prose pieces, including 
papers of the French days, a preface for “‘ The Merry 
Men,” a note to “ The Master of Ballantrae,” the 
remarkable protest on behalf of Boer independence, 
unpublished portions of the ‘“‘ Lay Morals,” and other 
articles, whether literary or semi-political. The third 
volume, edited jointly by Professor Trent and my- 
self, was given over to some fifty unknown poems, 
ranging from the year 1869 to the Samoan period, 
and exceedingly significant from the autobiographical 
point of view. The fourth volume, entitled ‘“ When 
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the Devil was Well,” and preceded by Professor 
Trent’s introduction, was that Italian tale, written 
by Stevenson in 1875, which Mr. Colvin had been 
mistaken in considering destroyed. As an initial at- 
tempt in the realm of fiction its importance is mani- 
fest, quite apart from the interest of its romantic 
theme and the fluency of its recountal. 

Stevenson died in 1894. In 1921 we are thus over 
a quarter of a century away from the date of his 
death, and, with the exception of the Bibliophile pub- 
lications, there had been little authoritative light 
thrown upon him either as man or writer excepting 
such as the world was allowed to receive from persons 
mentioned in his Will. How partial and how often 
misleading this personally motivated light, I shall 
seek to indicate in the present volume. Although I 
willingly assume all responsibility for this task, it 
has really not been of my choosing. The desire to 
discuss the remissness of others happens to be alien 
to my temperament. Even the essay that appeared in 
the Century Magazine in 1922, entitled ‘“‘ The Steven- 
son Myth,” was written only on the urging of various 
men of letters. In 1924, Messrs. Little, Brown and 
Company asked me to write whatever book on Steven- 
son I might care to undertake. In the interval be- 
tween 1922 and 1924 I had made efforts to have the 
work of clarification undertaken by writers more 
directly cognizant with Stevenson’s life. I gave Mr. 
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J. A. Steuart a considerable amount of information 
for his biography of Stevenson, and made available 
to him many writings of Stevenson which he had not 
seen. He has been generous in his appreciation, and 
I was glad to have some one other than myself write 
the Life. But not even Mr. Steuart, the most frank 
of all Stevenson’s biographers, has seen his way to 
touch with full clarity upon various essential facts, 
while there were a few documents in my Stevenson 
files that I was reluctant to turn over to him. Even 
So, quite apart from Mr. Steuart’s volumes, it must 
be admitted that the Bibliophile publications and the 
Century essay bore fruit in the vineyard of truth. Or 
can it be looked upon merely as a coincidence that 
while such careful silence had been observed for well- 
nigh thirty years, briefly after the appearance of the 
essay remarkable letters of Stevenson to Mrs. Sitwell 
came, under the editorship of her husband, Sir Sidney 
Colvin, into print, Mr. Osbourne’s delightful volume, 
“An Intimate Portrait of R. L. S.,”’ showed much 
more of the real man depicted by a member of the 
family, and Miss Masson’s biography, especially val- 
uable for its pages relating to Stevenson’s father and 
to Henley, proved that at last there had been made 
available for the purposes of biography, manuscripts 
long and carefully guarded? Add to these the “‘ I Can 
Remember Robert Louis Stevenson,” edited by Miss 
Masson (including among its many adulatory papers 
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some of genuine candor), and we arrive — though 
the writings that have been named are not all that 
could be mentioned — at a very considerable recent 
budget of truly informative material. But not one of 
these books gets to the heart of the matter, either as 
a document solving the mystery of antecedent sup- 
pression or as fully illuminative of Stevenson’s philos- 
ophy, his emotions, his ideals. 
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CHAPTER Two 


Stevenson’ s Life in Miniature 


TEVENSON’S boyhood was passed in the some- 

what rigid home at Edinburgh where three reli- 
gious adults, his father, his mother, and his nurse, 
Alison Cunningham, dominated his horizon. The 
elders, especially the father and the nurse, were 
strict; yet Louis, the only child in the household, 
was much loved by these elders, and, to some extent, 
as is almost inevitable, spoiled. He was, by and large, 
a lonely child. In later life the charm of his person- 
ality easily won him many friends among those who 
met him in person and those who met him through 
his books. In childhood he lacked either the faculty 
or the desire to make friends. If one excepts his 
cousins, he was not much liked by children of his 
own age. He was considered eccentric, conceited, too 
self-sufficient. A fragile lad, he did not share in the 
rougher games of the other children, and would let 
taunting remarks go by without the challenge of his 
fists. He had games and pleasures of his own, espe- 
cially in that realm to which imagination holds the 
key. Until his middle teens the darkly religious at- 
mosphere of his home affected him impressively. The 
“ Child’s Garden of Verses ”’ shows Louis given to 
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prayers, as well as to playing with toys, with wan- 
dering among dreams, with eager approaches to the 
domain of adventure. Despite his comparative weak- 
ness of health, the boy had rare hours of happiness, 
especially with his cousins at Colinton Manse, the 
lovely home of their grandfather, the Reverend Lewis 
Balfour. But we can hardly consider Louis’ childhood 
a happy one, and I know of no more suggestive verses 
relating to the early days than the original draft of 
that couplet which is entitled “‘ Happy Thought,” in 
the “‘ Child’s Garden.” In the published form Steven- 
son is sure that we should, all of us, be happy, happy 
as kings, because the world has so much to offer, but 
in the original draft, as Professor W. P. Trent pointed 
out in “ Stevenson’s Workshop,” Stevenson wrote 
that he did not at all like the world, which was so 
great, while he was so small. 

Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton, in an essay written 
some twenty-five years ago, discussed in illuminating 
manner this couplet in its familiar form. Pondering 
the circumstances in which Stevenson wrote these 
verses, in 1883 or 1884, when his lungs and his eyes 
were failing him and his sorry kingdom was so often 
his bed, Mr. Chesterton arrived at the most valuable 
of all his paradoxes. Here it is that he writes of 
gaiety as of all the virtues the most difficult, and 
recognizes in Stevenson’s cheerfulness the profound 
asceticism. Ascetic— not the delightful natural, or 
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rich pagan cheerfulness, but philosophic; a cheerful- 
ness connoting not self-interested expression, but un- 
selfish benefaction; the cheerfulness of renunciation. 
In writing on Stevenson, I also have sought to con- 
vey this essential truth in regard to his life and char- 
acter, but it is Mr. Chesterton who has with one word, 
“ascetic,” given the open sesame. That the verses 
evoking Mr. Chesterton’s deeply considered praise 
were in their original form so different in thought as 
to life’s happiness only emphasizes the contention in 
which, at least, I have the satisfaction of finding my- 
self in such full accord with Mr. Chesterton. 

The thin, flat-chested, rather solitary boy who was 
later to develop into a philosophic optimist did not 
come into adequate recognition of the obligations of 
life until he was past twenty. During his school days, 
ending in 1867, he had taken his studies very lightly 
and was not highly thought of by his teachers. He 
read a great deal because he was fond of reading; 
and various juvenile writings show that at a preco- 
cious age he began to follow his inclinations towards 
the pen. At sixteen he looked upon himself as quite a 
man and took on the airs of an independent thinker. 
The period of fermentation having set in, there came 
an increasingly rapid reaction against the views of 
his elders in matters of religion and social customs. 
There were moods when the habits of childhood, with 
the resort to prayer, held sway, especially when he 
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felt regret for acts of dissipation; but it was not until 
1871, when he was at the University of Edinburgh 
— none too assiduous a student * — that his interest 
in the unhappiness of humanity was first aroused. At 
the head of the manuscript of his poem entitled 
“ Prelude ”’* he in later years made a note to the 
effect that these verses, wherein his philosophy of 
life is in some measure, and for the first time, indi- 
cated, were written as a result of this new sympathy. 
There he expresses his desire to summon humankind 
to wars that shall be slaughterless, and to give men 
hope in life and courage in the face of death. 

But though Stevenson’s poems of these youthful 
years offer considerable evidence of the stronger side 
of his nature, they reveal, far more, intellectual tur- 
bulence and physical self-indulgence. Eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-nine to eighteen hundred and seventy- 
three remains the period during which Stevenson 
forfeited the esteem of his fellow citizens and brought 
unhappiness to his parents by reason of his recalci- 
trancy in religion, his flouting of accepted social 
standards, and his excesses in the realm of sex. For 


1 But Stevenson was always a great reader. An unpublished list of 
favorite books (‘“ Catalogus Librorum Carissimorum,’’ Louis heads this 
manuscript of the year 1872) includes: “ Montaigne’s ‘ Essays,’ Horace: 
his ‘ Odes,’ Pepys: his ‘ Diary,’ especially the trip to Bristol, Bath, etc., 
Shakespeare: his works, ‘ Lear,’ ‘Hamlet,’ ‘ Falstaff,’ ‘Twelfth Night,’ 
Hazlitt’s ‘Table Talk,’ Burns’ Works, ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ Heine, Keats, 
Fielding.” 

2 Bibliophile Society edition, 1916, of Stevenson’s “ Hitherto Unpub- 
lished Poems,” Vol. I, pages 60 and 6r. 
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these latter he paid dearly in health, yet even they 
show that note of chivalry which was so enduring a 
quality in his character. He consorted with the riff- 
raff of Edinburgh, yet won from this association a 
deepening in the human approach. He had liaisons 
with prostitutes, yet he treated even this sad class 
with the courtesy, and in more than one instance with 
the loyalty, that showed throughout life in his atti- 
tude towards women. And let it not be forgotten that 
even in these reckless years, Louis, with his cousin 
Bob as a stimulating, often overstimulating confidant, 
revealed intellectual courage and highmindedness in 
many directions. 

The part that Fanny Sitwell played in the career 
of Robert Louis Stevenson has never been under- 
stood. The general opinion is that Fanny Osbourne 
was, among women, the chief vitalizing influence in 
shaping Stevenson’s career. Certainly the years of her 
sway far outran in number the two or three years of 
Mrs. Sitwell’s reign, and the potentialities of a strong- 
minded wife are many. Yet I think that the palm 
essentially belongs to Mrs. Sitwell. When Stevenson 
met her he was at the parting of the ways. One path 
led to his life work and his fame; the other was that 
downhill road, that descensus Averno, to which many 
who then knew him feared he was predestined. Mrs. 
Sitwell, a woman not happy in her marriage, immedi- 
ately recognized in the floundering lad a creature of 
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interest and of charm, with talents that might easily 
lead far. To her he was not, as to so many others, 
the reckless scapegrace, but a delightful boy of genius. 
Sensitive, curious, full of desire for the taste of all 
things, sensuous, sensual, spiritual.” She took him in 
hand at the most critical period of his life; led him 
to have a man’s confidence in himself; urged him to 
develop his talents. She easily persuaded her friend 
- Sidney Colvin, who was as quick as Mrs. Sitwell 
in perceiving the possibilities of Louis, to become 
Stevenson’s literary advisor. Through Sidney Colvin 
—and thus indirectly through Mrs. Sitwell — 
Stevenson was introduced to many of those editors 
and writers who helped him to gain his first foothold 
as an author, and who long continued to be, practi- 
cally as well as spiritually, very valuable friends. 
Stevenson brought Mrs. Sitwell his admiration, his 
love, and with them his confidences. At a time when 
home conditions were not far from intolerable for the 
sensitive, high-strung boy whose intellectual rebellion 
and whose dissoluteness led sometimes to fearful 
scenes in the house of his father, Mrs. Sitwell was 
both the quieting and the stimulating factor that 
saved the day for Stevenson and that, very probably, 
saved Stevenson for the world. 


3 “The true materialism is to be ashamed of what we are. To detect 
the flavour of an olive is no less a piece of human perfection than to 
find beauty in the colours of the sunset.”—R. L. S. 
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The question of the intensity of the relationship 
between Stevenson and Mrs. Sitwell who, despite her 
eight years’ seniority, so absorbed Louis, is one which 
every student of Stevenson’s life may determine for 
himself on pondering the two poems printed on pages 
370 and 371 of the 1923 edition of the “ Complete 
Poems.” The first of these * is a very amorous poem, 
and the second, obviously addressed to the same per- 
son whom Stevenson in both instances calls his lady, 
is one redolent with affectionate sympathy and under- 
standing. The editor or arranger of the volume indi- 
cated in a footnote that the second was addressed to 
Mrs. Sitwell. When I discovered the former poem in 
a little group of lyrics to Mrs. Sitwell that Stevenson 
jotted down in an artist’s sketchbook which, during 
the Fontainebleau days in 1875, he used as a note- 
book; and when later I annotated this poem for its 
first appearance in a privately printed publication of 
the Bibliophile Society, I suggested no woman’s name 
in connection with it. But in view of the juxtaposi- 
tion of the two poems, the latter with its footnote, 
in the 1923 edition which has gone out to the world 
at large (and which must necessarily become a field 
for intense study by Stevensonians), the question 
suggested at the beginning of this paragraph seems 
difficult to leave in obscurity. It is a question which 
to me appears intimately involved with the entire 


4 See page 111 of the present volume. 
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Stevenson myth. It is a question which, frankly (be- 
cause I had formed my own opinion concerning the 
. answer), was a motivation towards my reluctance 
to write a Life of Stevenson while Mrs. Sitwell was 
still alive. Now that she is no longer alive, and also 
because long-suppressed letters written to her by 
Stevenson, and issued with her consent in 1923, make 
quite clear that Mrs. Sitwell would, her life ended, 
not object to have the world know in fullest measure 
the richness of experience that Stevenson owed her, 
the theme is more easily approached. 

Stevenson more than loved Mrs. Sitwell. He 
adored her. If one turns to the volumes, edited by 
Sidney Colvin, of Stevenson’s letters to his family 
and friends, one will note that the majority of those 
to Mrs. Sitwell do not show introductory appella- 
tions. What these may have been only the original 
manuscripts can prove. In the letter to Mrs. Sitwell 
facsimiled in Lord Guthrie’s volume on Stevenson, 
published in 1920 after Lord Guthrie’s death, we 
find that Madonna was the term of address used by 
Louis when he announced to Mrs. Sitwell that he had 
been successful in his examinations for the bar. How 
significant is this term — how devotedly he idolized 
Mrs. Sitwell — is shown by the bitterness of his re- 
action when he lost not only her but also his attitude 
of idealization. Mrs. Sitwell, his savior, the woman 
whom he loved, his madonna, cared more for Sidney 
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Colvin than for Louis! It was almost impossible for 
the young fellow to grasp this, and the few brief 
lyrics of 1876 ache with despair. In one of them life 
is pictured as a bare moorland where love comes — 
and departs. In another, friendships die away, all 
that he cherishes passes into darkness, and December 
winds cry out loudly in cold desolation. 

During this period of disillusion Stevenson thought 
deeply of self-destruction. To change the current of 
his mood some of his friends persuaded him to under- 
take that voyage which led to his first considerable 
success in literature. Here was an ill wind that blew 
Stevenson himself some good, and much pleasure to 
the world at large. For a delightful book is ‘An 
Inland Voyage.” The adventures of the trip suc- 
ceeded both in breaking Stevenson away from his 
absorption in his own unhappiness after the rift with 
Mrs. Sitwell, and in increasing his self-reliance. 

After the completion of the “ Inland Voyage,” 
Stevenson’s destiny brought him almost immediately 
under the influence of another woman who, like Mrs. 
Sitwell, was considerably his superior in age and who 
was, also, similarly dissatisfied in marriage. The love 
affair which began at Grez with Fanny Osbourne led 
to the wedding which took place in 1880 in Cali- 
fornia. After that, Stevenson’s career was a career of 
a serious worker who had a wife and two stepchildren 
to support, and who, handicapped by ill health which 
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made him a wanderer over the face of the earth, still 
desired to be true to the standards of his profession. 
The generous affection of his parents, the loyalty of 
his friends, the companionship of his wife, and the 
appreciation of an ever-increasing public — espe- 
cially an American public—were of aid; but his 
main support he found in his own spiritual strength, 
in his own self-developed philosophy. From 1880 to 
1887 he worked, ever more remuneratively, and he 
endured, courageously, in England, in Scotland, in 
France. Then came the search for health in the 
Adirondack Mountains in New York State, these 
weeks to be followed by years of sailing among the 
islands of the South Seas, and the final years at 
Vailima, where, a white chieftain, he played a great 
part in Samoan politics. The successes, in verse, in 
essays, short stories, novels, that mark the period of 
his married life call for no rehearsal here. The lesser 
known, or entirely unknown, phases of the records 
are those which must be gone into to make clear the 
real story of Stevenson. The unhappiness resulting 
from the break with Henley, the interference on the 
part of Mrs. Stevenson with her husband’s writing, 
the harassments of the Samoan period, the inner 
meaning of some of the suppressed writings of Steven- 
son, and, as in ‘‘ The Bottle Imp,” even of some of 
the work published prior to his death — these are 
among the themes to be studied if we are to under- 
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stand the life that, roughly, is divided into five parts: 
childhood, with the restrictive influence of an over- 
religious household; adolescence and early manhood, 
with the excesses of a period of fermentation and 
revolt; the brief interval when Mrs. Sitwell pointed 
out new paths to Stevenson and filled his horizon; 
1876 to 1887 when, by and large, Stevenson was 
happy in his work; the unhappy period beginning in 
1888 with the rupture in the Henley friendship and 
ending, in 1894, with Stevenson’s death in Vailima. 
During these final years, his mother, whose love had 
followed him throughout life, was his chief comfort. 

What, I think, we shall see revealed — and here 
is the prime justification of an addition to the enor- 
mous amount of books relating to R. L. S.—is in 
part a new Stevenson, and, indeed, the true Steven- 
son. Not alone the sensuous and yet spiritual knight, 
the battler who at the end questioned the value of his 
generous chivalry, but the author who was a frus- 
trated protagonist in the fight to free literature from 
the manacles of narrow morality. We approach the 
paradox of an oversexed man who has for generations 
been held up for the emulation of youth; of a devoted 
artist who yet relinquished themes that seemed to 
him of preponderant significance for art and life; 
of a delightful egoist who remains an exemplar of 
abnegation and self-denial. We approach the as- 
tounding paradox of a man who never underwent 
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much pain, and whose illness rather helped his career, 
supremely acclaimed for the stoicism of his fight 
against physical suffering, and under-acclaimed for 
his efforts in the arena of the spiritual struggle. The 
reader shall judge for himself whether Louis Steven- 
son was, in the final analysis, too brave to be selfish, 
or too unselfish to be wholly brave. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Stevenson's “ Letters to His Family 
and Friends” 


HEN, in 1899, Stevenson’s letters to his family 
and friends were published, the two volumes 
met with enthusiastic acclaim not only for Stevenson 
himself but also for Mr. Sidney Colvin. His work 
as editor was regarded as excellent — an opinion I 
shared for many years. Now, however, it becomes 
necessary to analyze Mr. Colvin’s editorial achieve- 
ment, and to ponder the effect of his work in con- 
nection with Mr. Balfour’s biography and with 
those many other Stevenson biographies and essays 
that have presented so partial a portrait of their 
subject. 

To begin with, what were the circumstances in 
which Mr. Colvin assumed his task? Among Steven- 
son’s papers there was found, after his death, the 
expression of the desire that Mr. Colvin should 
undertake a biographical memorial. Mrs. Stevenson 
is our authority for the statement that Stevenson’s 
first wish had been to have his “ Life ” written by 
Lloyd Osbourne and herself, but, feeling that Mr. 
Colvin was the person best fitted for the work, she 
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herself had asked her husband to name Mr. Colvin.’ 
He, thereupon, as early as 1895, began the prelimi- 
nary labor; but by 1898 he had proceeded so slowly 
towards its accomplishment that impatience began 
to be manifested by Mrs. Stevenson and her son. 
Mr. Colvin’s health, his duties at the British Museum, 
his own writings, the very considerable material that 
he had to collect, sift, and consider — and, notably, 
his care and deliberation in literary composition — 
these all are arguments in extenuation of the delays 
which so discomfited Stevenson’s widow and stepson. 

In 1898 Mrs. Stevenson left her home in California 
and went to London for the purpose of influencing 
Mr. Colvin to get on faster with the biography. That 
financial results were an important consideration 
there is no doubt — and, of course, a justifiable con- 
sideration. But I am very sure that this was not 
Mrs. Stevenson’s main motive. Her sorrow at her 
husband’s death was genuine, her devotion to his 
memory (however misguided in some ways its appli- 
cation) sincere. The Life of Stevenson to which she 
was looking forward from Mr. Colvin’s pen was, let 
us believe, the final tribute on which her heart was 
set. Her will was directed towards its accomplish- 
ment, and her courage rose to the emergencies that 
the journey to England involved. She had always 


1 Evén in the latest edition of the “ Letters” Sir Sidney Colvin gives 
the public to understand that it was an uninfluenced Stevenson who 
chose him as biographer. 
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been a woman of unflinching will and of great cour- 
age. In New York, before sailing, her physician had 
told her that if she insisted on leaving her sickbed to 
embark she would make the homeward journey in a 
coffin. She lay on the floor of the carriage that drove 
to the steamer —in agony she lay there; but when 
her son wished to procure an ambulance to take her 
back to her sickroom she gave the order to go on. 
All this Mrs. Stevenson told Mr. Colvin in a letter 
of June 26th, 1898, a letter wherein she writes of 
her long and patient waiting and of her willingness 
to be of any aid possible to the man who was, she 
hoped, to be the author of her husband’s biography. 
She asked Mr. Colvin, if he felt indignant at any- 
thing that she or Lloyd Osbourne may have said 
during the preceding months of their impatience, to 
remember that, in their efforts to further the appear- 
ance of the biography, they were acting in obedience 
to the desire of Stevenson, to words of his, spoken 
and written, that had for her the authority of a 
sacred command. All little quarrels and considera- 
tions must yield to the one great issue. And she 
signed the letter, ‘‘ Affectionately yours, F. V. de G. 
Stevenson.” 

Mr. Colvin, in replying, referred to the demands 
on his leisure and to the limitations imposed upon 
him by his health, but assured Mrs. Stevenson that 
if she would patiently trust him the work would be 
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done in the manner that she desired, and would 
be well done. He could not promise that it would be 
finished as soon as Mrs. Stevenson had hoped, and 
he suggested, as the feeling of being pressed would 
make it impossible for him to get anywhere, he must 
give up the biography if Mrs. Stevenson did not care 
to trust him. Even in that event, he assured his 
friend’s widow of the permanence of his affectionate 
friendship. 

Now, Mr. Osbourne did not care very much for 
Mr. Colvin, and Mr. Colvin had offered to yield to 
another biographer. It is sometimes effective, but it 
is always a bit hazardous, to lay down stipulations 
attended by a determination to withdraw if the con- 
ditions_are not met. Mr. Colvin had given Mr. 
Osbourne his chance, and when, in March, 1899, Mr. 
Colvin wrote to Mrs. Stevenson that, on account of 
bad health, he could not hope to have the introduc- 
tory biographical volume (which, according to the 
first arrangement, would have preceded Stevenson’s 
Letters) ready for early publication, Mr. Osbourne, 
on behalf of his mother and himself, took the position 
that they could wait no longer and that they were 
now to make other arrangements. As they had waited 
for four years, it can hardly be said that due amount 
of patience had not been shown. 

After some deliberation the decision was reached 
to have Mr. Graham Balfour, Stevenson’s cousin who 
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had been in Samoa with the family, undertake the 
authorized “ Life.” Mr. Colvin, according to a writ- 
ten statement of Mr. Osbourne, then denied that 
he had forfeited his right to the biography. Mr. 
Osbourne very sensibly recalled Stevenson’s instruc- 
tions that Mr. Colvin should not be allowed by con- 
tinual changes and delays to interfere with the profits 
that should accrue to Mrs. Stevenson from the pub- 
lication of the “Life’’—and Mr. Colvin had finished 
two chapters in over four years! 

Although Mr. Osbourne could not be shaken in 
the determination to take the biography out of Mr. 
Colvin’s hands, there were many excellent reasons 
for still considering Mr. Colvin an important factor 
in connection both with the ‘“ Life” and with the 
“‘ Letters.” Before April had ended, Mr. Colvin was 
aware of the futility of making any further attempt, 
for the present, in regard to his authorship of the 
biography, although, to Mr. Osbourne’s indignation, 
he seemed, in one of his letters, to leave an opening 
for his continuation of Stevenson’s “ Life,” or for a 
new Life of Stevenson, to be written by himself at 
some time in the future. On the other hand, Mr. 
Osbourne relinquished a tentative idea of writing the 
“ Life,” an idea which Mr. Colvin ridiculed in a letter 
to Charles Baxter, an executor of Stevenson’s Will 
and one of the dearest of his friends. Still, it re- 
mained advisable to have Mr. Colvin’s approval in 
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the choice of Mr. Balfour as his successor, for was 
not Mr. Colvin the logical author in the opinion of 
the literary world, and was it not likely that such 
men as Henry James and Edmund Gosse and An- 
drew Lang and William Archer might withdraw the 
Stevenson letters that they had placed at the dis- 
posal of Mr. Colvin, if his approval of the Stevenson 
biographer were not forthcoming? The upshot of the 
whole matter was that Mr. Colvin gave his approval 
in regard to Mr. Balfour and that the editing of the 
letters to Stevenson’s family and friends was to 
remain his work. 

These matters have been gone into because in them 
there is far more than a private altercation. There is 
in them at least a considerable explanation of thirty 
years of silence concerning many of the most signifi- 
cant phases of Stevenson’s life, a silence largely at- 
tributable to this ranging on opposite sides of persons 
who might easily issue embarrassing information, one 
concerning the other. Private motives have thus inter- 
fered with the public knowledge both of Stevenson’s 
character and of Stevenson’s writings. 

In the epistolary duel which had taken place be- 
tween Mr. Osbourne at Madeira and Mr. Colvin at 
London, with Charles Baxter in the réle of pacify- 
ing referee, the younger man had thus come out the 
winner. His victory, made possible, of course, by the 
support of his mother, left him in a mood very con- 
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scious of his strength, while Mr. Colvin seems to 
have lost some of his fighting spirit. After he and 
Mr. Osbourne had stalemated each other in regard 
to their own authorship of the biography, and Mr. 
Colvin had at last approved of the choice of Mr. 
Balfour, whose work he considered as an interim 
biography, Mr. Colvin’s interest centered in the pub- 
lication and the editing of the “ Letters.” The alter- 
cations concerning remuneration in their respect need 
not be gone into, a passing reference being sufficient 
further to indicate the general atmosphere in which 
the opposing camps were undertaking to present 
Stevenson to the world. At one time, indeed, it seemed 
as if there must be open war between the two fac- 
tions, but in the summer of 1899 the compromise 
was reached. 

Let us now consider Mr. Colvin as the editor of 
the “ Letters.” 

An editor of a book should not be the editor unless 
he is the editor, willing to discuss any question, but 
the final court as to every decision. Mr. Colvin did, 
indeed, make many interesting selections, and he 
wrote well-phrased prefatory comments to the vari- 
ous sections of the two volumes, but he allowed him- 
self to be dictated to in a manner that is not the 
right manner, and he committed acts of omission so 
opposed to a vital delineation of Stevenson’s life and 
character that it would be hard to find a parallel. « 
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Equally unparalleled seems to us the subtlety with 
which this task was accomplished. 

In studying Mr. Colvin’s own contributions to the 
volumes there is to be found much material, either 
in the way of explicit statements or of quick hints, 
that are in accord with the true Stevenson. His was 
a nature wherein mingled the inheritance of the 
Covenanters and temperamental rebellion against 
Mrs. Grundy in social questions and against dogma 
in religion; the desire for all manner of experience; 
a long-lasting boyishness; intensity in attachment 
and well-nigh feminine sympathy for the suffering of 
others, together with adamantine will, and moral as 
well as physical courage. All these are not left un- 
mentioned by Mr. Colvin. But when it comes to the 
illustration of what, for instance, Stevenson’s desire 
for amorous experiences led him into; what Steven- 
son’s generous unselfishness led him into; what Mr. 
Colvin had in mind when he referred to Stevenson’s 
individual scheme of morality, the two volumes 
hardly offer the requisite light. Mr. Colvin, in a word, 
assumed a dual réle: as author of the introductory 
notes he said many true things known by those who 
knew; as selector of the letters he omitted the fore- 
most illustrations of such essential qualities in Steven- 
son as the intensity of his friendships, his subjection 
to the influence of women (two, in especial), the in- 
dividualism of his moral code, the quixotic element 
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of his chivalry — omissions far more to be depre- 
cated than the absence of illustration of Stevenson’s 
dissoluteness in early life. 

In those passages where Mr. Colvin sets up an 
ingratiating alibi through his comments on the re- 
sponsibilities of editorship and the necessity of vari- 
ous eliminations and partial suppressions lest there 
be overemphasis of some of Stevenson’s moods, or 
there be any wounding of the feelings of persons still 
alive, he is, I think, quite masterly. (Who would 
guess, for instance, that one of the beneficiaries of 
Stevenson’s generosity whose privacy is protected by 
Mr. Colvin, the editor, is none other than Mr. Sidney 
Colvin?) He does not know, he writes, whether he 
has succeeded in having presented a portrait that is 
proportionate, a just picture, a living picture, and he 
gives the impression of assuming full responsibility 
for his work. But certainly Mr. Colvin knew that he 
had not been a free agent in his task, and could he 
really have believed that he was painting a just and 
proportionate picture when he himself made the ad- © 
mission, which has, I fancy, remained unpondered by 
hundreds of thousands of Stevenson readers, that the 
letters selected by Mr. Colvin do not fully represent 
Stevenson for the first thirty years of his life? What 
an excellent word that word “ fully ” is. It covers all 
omissions. But is not “ adequately ” the word that 
should have been used; and in any case where has an 
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editor made a more remarkable confession than that 
he has chosen to leave the life of the man concern- 
ing whom he is writing thus unrevealed for thirty 
years? I venture to suggest that in view of the omis- 
sion by Mr. Colvin of letters which would have ex- 
plained the rupture of Stevenson’s friendship with 
Henley; letters, and passages of letters, that would 
have made clear the circumstances of Stevenson’s life 
at Vailima, it would not be too much to say that the 
last fourteen years of Stevenson’s life were also left 
largely unrevealed. With the exception of these forty- 
four years, Mr. Colvin has shown the candor that is 
one of the three chief requisites of the biographer. 
As to the two others, sympathy with his subject and 
knowledge concerning his subject, — these need not 
be questioned. 

There was a time in 1885 when Mr. Colvin con- 
templated publishing a collection of various of his 
biographical essays that had appeared in magazines. 
In discussing this book Stevenson had suggested care 
in regard to those topics which come under the gen- 
eral head of gossip and scandal and had emphasized 
the importance of the drawing of character. This was 
in agreement with his own adherence, indeed at ter- 
rible cost, to the privacies of individuals. The propa- 
gation of gossip of the press and the printing of 
private letters during the writer’s lifetime, to these 
Stevenson was intensely averse. It is, of course, a 
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point of view that should obtain until it meets with 
falsification by the writer of such letters in the draw- 
ing of the characters of others. Stevenson had also 
on One occasion written to his father insisting on 
the necessity of fearless frankness, although frank- 
ness would involve others in unpleasant revelation. 
Later in life he wrote: “It must always be foul to 
tell what is false; and it can never be safe to sup- 
press what is true.” There is also that memorable 
phrase of his: “‘ Acts may be forgiven; not even God 
can forgive the hangerback.” 

Not that there were not a few flashes of courage 
in 1899. Mr. Colvin made a real attempt to include 
in his notes introductory to the California period 
guarded reference to the affair at Grez. But finally 
he capitulated, and phrases concerning the haunts of 
artists at Fontainebleau and in Paris, and concern- 
ing the circumstances in which Stevenson followed 
Mrs. Osbourne to California, were not only omitted 
but were substituted by a wording that is almost 
verbatim the issue of Mr. Osbourne’s pen. Mr. Col-_ 
vin had written that his own way of handling so 
delicate an episode was the best and safest way and 
that to depart from the facts which he had in such 
well-chosen words so carefully covered was to leave 
-inexplicable the adventure of those days when 
Stevenson was starving in California. Yielding on this 
point he has, by his own admission, been unjust to 
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Stevenson and to the world of letters. Whatever ex- 
tenuation there may be (and there may seem to be 
extenuation, for Mr. Colvin was in a position where 
he had either to give up the work or to accept 
orders), the gravity of this act becomes intensified 
by the quarter century of silence that has succeeded 
it, and that has continued even after the death of 
Mrs. Stevenson who, according to Mr. Colvin, had 
been willing that the truth should be known. 
Consider also a collection of letters written by a 
man in whose life his wife played so powerful a part, 
and ponder the omission of any letter from Fanny 
Van de Grift Osbourne to the man she married. Here 
we have an obfuscation of Stevenson’s individual 
code of morality, which was the code of the man of 
chivalry, not of the man of ordinary morals. Consider 
the omission of the tragic letters between Henley and 
Stevenson. Here we have an unfair veil over Steven- 
son’s great and sorrowful struggle in the arena of 
conflicting loyalties. Consider the hundreds of words 
of erasure in the Vailima letters, and the entire treat- 
ment of that period when, not without moments of 
bitterness, a vanquished knight went down to death. 
Much as the Balfour biography was, in Mr. Colvin’s 
opinion (as it is indeed in that of all other intelligent 
men), an interim biography, Mr. Colvin’s own work 
as the editor of the Letters must also be regarded, at 
best, as an interim piece of work. The Life of his 
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friend, which he said he intended to write when Mr. 
Osbourne took away from him the task then assumed 
by Mr. Balfour, still remains unwritten. Mr. Colvin, 
with vast knowledge of the circumstances of Steven- 
son’s career, has allowed not only a myth to develop, 
but has also allowed the finest qualities of Stevenson 
to remain unillustrated by their most significant 
examples. 

It is really not worth while to analyze Mr. Bal- 
four’s biography. It may be dismissed with the sweep- 
ing statement that it is a readable document of that 
strictly family kind which omits almost everything 
that may be unpleasant to any living person, and that 
takes care to hide the faults or the vices of its subject. 
As an authorized and hence by easy inference a sup- 
posedly authoritative work, the effect of such a mem- 
oir on subsequent biographers, and on the world at 
large, is too obvious for discussion. Stevenson’s 
cousin, guided by the wishes of Stevenson’s widow 
and stepson, produced a piece of writing which 
would be in a manner acceptable, if the words “ an 
interim biography ” had appeared on the title page. 
And yet there is one point that may here be taken 
up, not so much to illustrate the old adage of ex uno 
disce omnes as because it relates to Henry James. 
Henry James is not mentioned in Mr. Balfour’s book 
excepting in one sentence, where he is spoken of as 
a very dear friend of Stevenson’s, and in another 
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sentence in which the novelist’s answer to a lecture 
by Sir Walter Besant is referred to. That Henry 
James was named by Stevenson as one of the execu- 
tors of his Will Mr. Balfour passes by in silence, a 
circumstance all the more interesting as Mr. Balfour 
was one of the witnesses to that very Will. Now, I 
have sometimes wondered why Henry James, for all 
his affection for Stevenson as a man and for all their 
mutual interests as artists, was unwilling to qualify 
as an executor. It is not often that such a trust from 
an endeared friend (and a famous man) is refused 
“acceptance. The reasons advanced that are concerned 
with Henry James’ lack of experience in business mat- 
ters and with his occupation with his own creative 
works hardly seem fully to cover the situation. 
Stevenson signed his last testament obviously with 
the desire of having his friend Charles Baxter, the 
lawyer, assume supervision of the business aspect of 
his estate, while Henry James should more especially 
have the voice in regard to the literary interests. I 
interpret the Will as Stevenson’s wish to have James 
as his biographer, although in leaving undestroyed 
the letter of 1888 Stevenson seems to have left the 
final decision to his wife. This letter, given to Lloyd 
Osbourn in Tahiti, was not to be opened until Steven- 
son’s death. Louis told Lloyd to consult Charles 
Baxter concerning a uniform edition, and suggested 
that a volume be issued of his “ reliquiae, little 
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verses, certain of my letters, etc. This should be 
edited (if he will) by Colvin; and should it be 
thought well to embody them in, or preface them 
with, a sketch of my life, Colvin is again the boy to 
do it.” It came as a surprise to me, it may have come 
as a surprise to others, not only that Mr. Colvin, 
Stevenson’s literary advisor from early days, Steven- 
son’s intimate friend, Stevenson’s compatriot, was 
named in the Will merely as a beneficiary, but also 
that it was Mrs. Stevenson who asked her husband 
to let the task of writing the biographical memoir 
_ devolve on Mr. Colvin. She admired Henry James 
and she liked him, and certainly his genius for author- 
ship far outranked Mr. Colvin’s talent. But wasn’t it 
far safer, everything considered, to have as author 
of the biography and as editor of the Letters a writer 
who knew some of her secrets and of some of whose 
secrets she had knowledge? And didn’t Henry James 
(who had written “ The Author of Beltraffio””? and 
who was on terms of friendly acquaintance with Mr. 
Colvin), wish himself well out of a situation where he 
might be involved in a controversy with Mrs. Steven- 
son as to the proper way of attending to Louis’ 
manuscripts and Letters and Life? 

The extent to which Mrs. Stevenson’s control — 
or that of Mr. Osbourne, which is much the same 
thing — was exercised during the course of Mr. Col- 


2 See p. ror. 
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vin’s editorial labors need not be gone into in any 
considerable detail. Let it suffice to add to the illus- 
trations which have already been given Mr. Colvin’s 
agreement to eliminate the intenser scenes between 
Stevenson and his father, to accede to suppressions 
in the discussion of Stevenson’s point of view in re- 
gard to Father Damien’s accuser, Doctor Hyde, and, 
as a final act of submission, to end his work with 
long excerpts from the printed letter that had been 
addressed by Mr. Osbourne to Stevenson’s friends, 
although Mr. Colvin had for a while fought against 
this, to his mind (though not to ours), altogether in- 
appropriate manner of conclusion. The record is not 
a happy one. Mr. Colvin himself wrote that some of 
the sugaring to which he had yielded however re- 
luctant consent was contrary to all Stevenson’s own 
principles, in the fields of biography and of editing. 
To this admission of Mr. Colvin’s I call the most 
earnest attention of the world of scholarship. 

The relative point of view is, of course, one that 
every critic and historian should adopt, whether his 
subject is the morality of individuals, the typographic 
art of the sixteenth century, the policy of England 
towards her American colonies, or what not. There 
were omissions perfectly proper to any editing of 
Stevenson’s Letters in 1899, although with what dis- 
regard of essential matters Mr. Colvin performed his 
task I have, it may seem, given indication. Even so, 
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from the relative point of view, his work is susceptible 
of defence. The trouble comes when we realize that 
it was done not so much from the relative point of 
view as from the point of view of relatives. The 
metaphor is permissible of persons in glass houses, 
but the glass house of Mr. Colvin appears to have 
been a more fragile affair than that of Mrs. Steven- 
son. If he could, indeed, throw a stone which would 
break some of her windows, the chief pane of glass 
was one into which, according to Mr. Colvin’s state- 
ment, she was not so decidedly averse to having the 
fresh air of truth blow. Mr. Colvin, however, could 
not, or at least did not, assume the attitude of a 
courageous editor who will not yield to dictation. He 
agreed to submit the proofs of his work to Mrs. 
Stevenson, and let her be the final arbiter on many 
a point where he himself should have had the de- 
cision. IJ cannot look upon his work as, essentially, 
anything but an act of intellectual dereliction, an act 
which could be in any way largely condoned if, in 
subsequent years, Mr. Colvin had written the real 
Life of Stevenson which in 1899 he contemplated, or 
had so complemented his edition of the Letters as to 
do justice both to Stevenson and to the cause of 
scholarship. His marriage with Mrs. Sitwell further 
complicated the difficult situation in which he found 
himself after the biography had been taken out of 
his hands; and the whole affair remains one of those 
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unfortunate ones showing how biography becomes 
distorted through personal motives. Mr. Colvin 
should not, in the first instance, have edited Steven- 
son’s Letters, because in assuming this task he relin- 
quished his independence as a scholar. The latest edi- 
tion, with its many additional missives, seems to show 
Sir Sidney Colvin aware of his earlier remissness, but 
still not in a position to be fully loyal to Stevenson 
himself. Sidney Colvin, in constituting himself a high 
priest of the Stevenson temple, has not alone been 
misleading as an oracle, but has led numerous men 
of letters who knew the truth to refrain — out of 
motives of courtesy, kindness, discretion — from re- 
vealing it. The circumstances in general should have 
made Mr. Colvin —both as a matter of quiet dignity 
and as a scholar — aware that Stevenson was right in 
not naming him a literary executor in that Will which 
Mr. Balfour witnessed, and whose mention, let it be 
repeated, is omitted from Mr. Balfour’s “ Life of 
Stevenson.” Stevenson gave his friend Sidney Colvin 
a wonderful opportunity to abstain from a field 
which, once entered, could only be traversed in 
tortuous manner. 

Really, no one will ever know the full extent of 
the liberties taken by Sir Sidney Colvin with Steven- 
son’s correspondence. Such knowledge could come 
only by comparing all the original manuscripts with 
such letters as have appeared in print. Passing by the 
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entire omission of many letters, we arrive at the 
unjustifiable procedure of the omission of portions, 
without any indication that an incomplete letter has 
been presented. For instance — and this in the 1923 
edition —in order to preserve the long-continued 
ignorance concerning Stevenson’s irreligion in early 
manhood, and his marked and lifelong (and per- 
fectly healthy) pleasure in “ cuss ” words, Sir Sidney 
omits from a letter of May, 1874: “I want to see 
your lines about the redeemer horrid; I hope they 
are not blasphemous (R: tha’s the capital R that I 
forgot for Redeemer. I’m so reverent now.) Who says 
I swore? It’s a damned lie. You can tell Lang this,” 
etc.— If, thirty years after Stevenson’s death, Sir 
Sidney Colvin sincerely believed such indications of 
youthful irreverence unfit for the public gaze, at least 
he should have conformed to the ethics of the aster- 
isk. And when, in a letter written to him from Swan- 
ston in 1875, Sir Sidney Colvin actually substitutes 
a phrase of his own for a phrase of Stevenson’s, what 
are we to say? “I would like a cake and a cricket- 
bat; and an introduction to the Holy Ghost, and as 
much money as my friend the Baron Rothschild can 
spare,’ wrote Stevenson. “ I would like a cake and a 
cricket-bat; and a passkey to Heaven,” is the version 
of the editor, who now becomes part author of the 
letters he is editing. — But the most delicious omis- 
sion of all is the elimination (again without asterisks) 
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of the concluding paragraph in Louis’s letter of 
July 28, 1886, to his father. Some young ladies had, it 
seems, told Thomas Stevenson that R. L. S. had sat 
upon the very chair which they, in turn, were occupy- 
ing. ‘‘ No doubt I sat upon that seat,” wrote Steven- 
son, “ just exactly that seat; please tell the young 
ladies so, and I will be responsible; for doubtless I 
might have — nay, I may have — sat there; and I 
would rather tell a lie than disappoint a lady. Come 
to think of it, I did sit there, but whether in the body 
or out of the body. . . .” Of course, such a paragraph 
should not be printed! Washington and the cherry 
ipec! 

In what, certainly with no attempt to sugar, has 
in these foregoing pages been written there is obvi- 
ous one of those difficult situations where to some it 
may seem that courage and kindness are on opposing 
sides. It would have been easier, kinder, far more 
pleasant and self-pleasing, to have delayed this dis- 
cussion until after Sir Sidney Colvin’s death. Were 
we involved merely in a matter of personal disclo- 
sures, surely a gentle delay would have been due to 
an old gentleman. But we are in the court of scholar- 
ship, and I have not been able to see my way to re- 
frain from giving the defendant his opportunity for 
rebuttal. Nor, also (having indicated my attitude 
towards Sir Sidney’s editorial dis-service to Steven- 
son posthumously), can I close this chapter without 
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a tribute of gratitude to the fine encouragement, the 
valuable critical aid, the enheartening personal af- 
fection given by Sidney Colvin throughout many 
years to Robert Louis Stevenson. It is a gratitude in 
which all admirers of Stevenson must share. (And in 
this final sentence, a statement of fact, I gladly risk 
the accusation of “ sugaring.’’) 
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The Crucial Mystery 


N the summer of 1876 Stevenson was a very un- 
happy and broken-up young fellow. The main 

circumstances causing his dejection have always 
been shrouded in mystery. Miss Masson in her Life 
of Stevenson was, I believe, the first to suggest how 
embittering and almost overwhelming were the cir- 
cumstances. She goes, however, into no explanation; 
and it is only the initiated who may from her phrases 
take up the thought of the intensity of Stevenson’s 
misery on discovering that Mrs. Sitwell cared more 
for Mr. Colvin than for himself. 

At this juncture of his career young Stevenson, 
always so susceptible to the influence of women, met 
Fanny Van de Grift Osbourne. An intelligent, force- 
ful, self-centred, magnetic woman of thirty-six, she 
had had a life not without adventure. The Civil War 
had separated her from the husband she had married 
when she was a mere girl, and after that conflict was 
ended she had joined him in the hazardous pioneer 
existence of Western mining towns. From the outset 
it had been a marriage of difficulties, of dangers, of 
disappointments. In 1875 this strong-minded woman 
who had been an impatient wife, left America, taking 
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her three children with her. A few months at Ant- 
werp, and then Paris became the place of residence. 
There Mrs. Osbourne, with her daughter Belle, 
studied art at the Académie Julien, and the eight- 
year-old son Lloyd was a schoolboy. There the 
younger lad, Harvey, died under circumstances of 
much pathos. Mrs. Osbourne, always a brave fighter, 
was in dire need of recuperation, and to the town 
of Grez, with the lovely forest of Fontainebleau bor- 
dering it, she went with her two children, to gather 
new health and to find such surcease as might come 
to her from her sorrow. This year, 1876, was a year 
when, as we have seen, Stevenson was also in a dark 
valley of despair. 

To get away from his thoughts Stevenson was 
planning, with his friend Sir Walter Simpson, the 
canoeing trip which has been immortalized in “ An 
Inland Voyage.” Prior to engaging upon it, he dipped 
down from Antwerp into Paris, where he learned that 
an American woman had, by taking up her abode at 
Grez, broken the traditions of the little art colony 
which had so attracted him the previous year. His 
perturbation and his curiosity have more than once 
been described, and that first meeting, after Steven- 
son had caught sight of Fanny Van de Grift Osbourne 
through the window of the little inn at Grez, was, 
we are entirely willing to believe, the proverbial case 
of love at first sight. Both the man and the woman 
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were at once greatly drawn to each other, and the 
incipient romance was continued at Grez immedi- 
ately after the conclusion of the “ inland voyage.” 

Almost twenty years have gone by since Mr. Birge 
Harrison, in a delightfully written paper, struck the - 
note of the Bohemian group of artists at Grez, when 
he referred in perfectly understandable terms to their 
standards of living. Partially primitive were these 
standards in matters of sex, but very high in matters 
of fairness. Honor consisted not in conventional 
morality. The commandment to be observed was not 
the Seventh: the commandment to be observed was 
that of square dealing irrespective of rules. In a word, 
the commandment of noblesse oblige. 

If the phase of the unconventional sex life at Grez, 
brought forward in any even semifrank manner only 
by biographers of very recent years, is now becoming 
more and more known, there still remains practically 
unapproached in definite manner the question of the 
relations between Stevenson and Mrs. Osbourne. I 
say ‘practically unapproached ” because in “ On 
the Trail of Stevenson,” published in 1915, Mr. Clay- 
ton Hamilton, with the felicity of a trained user of 
words, stated that there had been immediate and 
“complete ” union between two affinities.” Mr. Ham- 


1 “To be a gentleman is to be one all the world over, and in every 


relation and grade of society.” —R. L. S. 
2 See p. 180. 
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ilton followed this statement with the observation 
that there no longer seemed to be any necessity for 
the suppression of the truth, a suppression which had 
left without adequate explanation the opposition of 
family and friends to Stevenson’s marriage. The 
world of letters is aware of the consequence of Mr. 
Hamilton’s statement. The first edition of his book 
was withdrawn, and in the next edition the offend- 
ing passage did not appear. The adjective “ com- 
plete ” was too complete. 

The subject again brings up the topic of how far 
a biographer may enter into the recesses of private 
life. For the present writer the matter is greatly sim- 
plified by the fact this book is the first to record. 
If we may (and we do) accept Mr. Sidney Colvin’s 
own written statement, Mrs. Robert Louis Steven- 
son was, after Stevenson’s death, at one time quite 
willing to have what Mr. Hamilton considers the es- 
sential truth of the love days at Grez adumbrated by 
Mr. Colvin in, one may suppose, somewhat the man- 
ner of the more courageous and very intelligent Mr. 
Hamilton. It is to Mrs. Stevenson’s credit that she 
was willing; although it is assuredly not to her son’s 
discredit that he was so unwilling as to persuade his 
mother to change her mind. But that Mr. Colvin 
sought to impress upon the young Lloyd Osbourne 
the importance of at least giving a clue to the in- 
tensity of the romance, and that Mrs. Stevenson ap- 
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preciated the importance of however guarded revela- 
tion, has, as I have said, greatly simplified the present 
discussion. 

I do not state Stevenson and Mrs. Osbourne were 
lovers. (I do not wish this book to share the fate of 
Mr. Hamilton’s.) I repeat, however, and this time in 
italics, that Mr. Colvin, Stevenson’s dear friend and 
literary advisor, and Mrs. Stevenson, Stevenson’s 
literary advisor ané& dear wife, realized the impor- 
tance of some statement such as Mr. Hamilion’s. I 
state, further, that if Stevenson and Mrs. Osbourne 
were lovers, the suppression of this fact has been 
inequitable to his friends, has been grievously unfair 
to his parents, and has been deeply unjust to 
Stevenson himself. 

That the point of view outlined as to the essential 
necessity of at least some real light on this difficult 
topic was held by some of the inner circle of Steven- 
son’s friends, seems to me made manifest in the 
papers contributed to the Century, by Edmund 
Gosse, in 1895. In these personal memories of Steven- 
son Mr. Gosse writes that 1879 was a dark year for 
Louis, and states explicitly that the California ad- 
venture was undertaken because Stevenson was con- 
vinced that duty called him. Duty, not love. Mr. 
Gosse, limiting himself to facts and observations 
within his own knowledge and experiences, records 
that the refusal of family and friends to give Steven- 
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son any funds for the voyage was based on the hope 
that this refusal would render impossible Steven- 
son’s carrying out of his plan. How Louis succeeded 
in scraping up enough money to set forth, is not 
indicated — we have our own surmise which Sir 
Sidney Colvin might be able to verify — but Mr. 
Gosse did not hesitate to refer to the comparative 
hysteria of Stevenson when, the day before departure, 
he and Mr. Gosse were, in unhappy mood, discussing 
the situation. 

The attractiveness of Mrs. Osbourne, and her 
value as a wife to Louis, Mr. Gosse does not fail, and 
very justifiably so, to comment upon. He comments 
also, with clear vision, on the deep unselfishness and 
great lovableness of Stevenson. He pays a tribute to 
the winning, as well as the forceful, personality of 
Stevenson’s father, nor does he omit such a pleasant 
little human touch as where he writes of Stevenson’s 
passion for the fine wines of Burgundy. But the out- 
standing fact that Mr. Gosse records has to do with 
the motivation and the grim sorrow that preceded the 
California adventure. 

When Mr. Gosse wrote these papers so shortly 
after Stevenson’s death he believed that Sidney Col- 
vin would write the biography, and to Mr. Colvin he 
leaves the fuller portrait of their dead friend. But 
Mr. Colvin did not write the Life, and when, as 
editor of the “ Letters ” he still had his opportunity, 
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he was, as we have seen, led, against his own better 
judgment, to leave unapproached the topic that Mr. 
Gosse was the first of all men of letters to touch 
upon. Mr. Balfour, in his authorized ‘“ Life of Ste- 
venson,”’ passes by in silence the theme brought forth 
in Mr. Gosse’s magazine papers of 1895. From 1895 
until 1915, when Mr. Clayton Hamilton’s book ap- 
peared, it continued to remain in abeyance. Here and 
there the truth, as I see it, was partially indicated, 
but for the most part either entirely left beyond the 
horizon by editors and biographers, or consciously 
distorted into sentimentalized untruth. 

Over twenty years after Stevenson’s death Mr. 
Hamilton had to pay a penalty for his courage, and 
not until the recent influx of light on the Stevenson 
field have biographers seemed to have seen the neces- 
sity of at least in some measure adverting to the 
despondency, and the causes of the despondency, in 
the year 1879. 

Miss Masson in her “ I Can Remember ” (1923) 
quotes from Mr. Hamilton’s book a pleasant sentence 
having to do with the Forest of Fontainebleau, but 
otherwise makes no reference to his significant vol- 
ume. She does, however, go considerably further than 
Mr. Balfour where she refers to the note sent by 
Stevenson to his father (a note which was not in- 
cluded by Mr. Colvin in the “ Letters ”?) where she 
records that Stevenson was, according to his own 
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statement, sailing for America without fear or regret, 
indeed, without hope, and — this is the vital part — 
without inclination. If inclination were lacking, how 
shall we explain the legend that has obtained for so 
many decades of a young lover venturing at all costs 
to span an intervening ocean and three thousand 
miles of strange continent, to go to the woman of 
his choice? 

Mr. Steuart, in his biography of Stevenson (1924), 
carries the matter considerably further, although he 
entirely refrains from any mention of Mr. Hamilton. 
Mr. Steuart, whose book is, for the most part, re- 
freshingly candid, has seemingly preferred to state 
the case in phrases whose entire significance may 
escape the uninitiated. “What he wished to do he 
did, what he wished to have he took.”’ To Stevenson’s 
parents it appeared that Louis was ‘“ wantonly 
throwing away his own soul.” “ It may be thought, 
however, that the secrets he kept as under iron lids 
seared and burned.” These are a few of the sen- 
tences. In the next the word “ character” is the im- 
portant word: “ For he knew that in literal truth he 
was hazarding everything — career, fortune, char- 
acter, the help and affection of his family, the fidelity 
of his friends, all that the future held of hope or 
potential happiness.”” When he set forth there was 
“a stupor of insensibility, a torpor of feeling.” To 
Thomas Stevenson his son Louis “ was wantonly 
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dragging the family honour in the mire ” and “ quite 
clearly ’ Louis realized that his was an act “ which 
would be construed as a something worse than in- 
sanity.” In describing “ the great adventure ” which 
carried an almost penniless, ill, outcast young fellow 
over the intervening ocean into a strange land, Mr. 
Steuart does not, I think, ever mention a consuming 
love as the propellant motive. Indeed how could such 
a motive be advanced by so keen a critic as Mr. 
Steuart after he had commented upon the dissipa- 
tions, the dejections, and the definite love affairs of 
Stevenson not so long before he sailed? It is to “‘ the 
woman for whose sake he had dared everything ” that 
Stevenson “‘ crossed half a world.” 

Surely here are enough excerpts to show that Mr. 
Steuart has done more than lightly beat around the 
bush, although in circling nearer and nearer to what 
I accept as the truth, he still was unwilling to make 
that kind of definite statement which he who runs 
may read, thus leaving Mr. Clayton Hamilton, with 
his one well-chosen epithet, connoting both spiritual 
and physical completion, still the bravest scholar in 
the field. 

Now, why is this all of such importance? That a 
man and woman, later husband and wife, should have 
been lovers seems hardly, in our own days, a matter 
worth either all past secrecy or any present great em- 
phasis. In the so-called Victorian Age there was (and 
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not alone among English-speaking peoples, although 
preponderantly so) an aversion from the introduction 
into literature of any intense topics of sex, and in 
1901, when Mr. Balfour’s “ Life ” was published, it 
might have shocked many good people to think that 
the romance at Grez had its moments of passion. 
That is hardly the case nowadays, and why all this 
to-do may well be asked. The answer is, unless we 
adopt the theory of the lovers, we cannot, it seems 
to me (as it seemed to Mr. Sidney Colvin, though I 
do not know how it seems to Sir Sidney Colvin) 
understand Stevenson. This theory negated, we shall 
have to assume that those of Stevenson’s friends who 
gave him no support when he set forth on “ the great 
adventure ” showed strange falling off from the ways 
of loyalty. In considering Stevenson’s abandonment 
by his parents we shall have to assume an even more 
inexplicable dereliction. Stevenson was an only son. 
His father loved him, his mother loved him very 
greatly. His acts of early youth had wounded them 
deeply, but their affection had remained impregnable. 
Can we believe that such parents would have so far 
opposed his marriage if they had not regarded it 
as the final calamity in an illicit entanglement, and, 
as such, to be fought to the last ditch? That Mrs. 
Osbourne was so much older than Louis; that he 
would be wedding a divorced woman; that she had 
children of her own; that Louis was not self-support- 
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ing, all these were considerations which might cause 
parents to oppose such a union. But not to the point 
of letting a beloved son leave (as Stevenson felt that 
he must leave) without a word of farewell, to set 
out on a path that might easily lead (as indeed it 
very nearly did lead) to death from starvation. All 
his life Stevenson had been supported by his father 
who was not the kind of man to let practical con- 
siderations break up the relationship between him- 
self and the boy he loved. But dishonor, that was an- 
other matter, and only on the grounds that his son’s 
romance was not an honorable romance can the cir- 
cumstances of that tragic departure be understood. 
And if this is so, it becomes manifest that the sup- 
pression of the truth in the biographies of Steven- 
son has been an act of the gravest injustice to his 
father. : 

Less obvious, yet more important, is the injustice 
to Stevenson himself. If, without imperative motiva- 
tion, he sailed for California to marry a middle-aged 
divorcée who, although physically very attractive to 
him, was still not so compelling in the influence that 
love exercises as to have him set forth in a mood of 
inclination, he was acting with stupid recklessness, 
and with relentless ingratitude towards his devoted 
parents. But Stevenson was not stupid, and he was 
never cruel. He was well aware that on his father’s 
bounty his livelihood had hitherto entirely depended, 
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and he cared deeply for his father. If, however, we 
adopt the theory of the lovers we arrive inescapably 
at the belief that Louis considered himself under an 
obligation rendering all other obligations, whether to 
friends, to parents, or to self, insignificant by com- 
parison; and we see emerging from this episode 
Robert Louis Stevenson at his finest. 

For here was no pose, none of that half-pleasurable 
dramatic flouting of social opinion on which Steven- 
son’s vanity had to some extent fed in the earlier 
Edinburgh days of defiance. Grim business this, with 
no place for mock-heroism. A young fellow who had 
never felt the touch of responsibility’s heavy hand 
was now risking close grapple with the arduous task 
not only of self-support but of the support of three 
other beings.* A young fellow who had been caressed 


3 It was towards the middle of December, 1879, that Stevenson 
atrived in San Francisco, where he engaged a room in a small house 
in Bush Street. He paid, as an unpublished manuscript shows, twelve 
dollars a month for it. It was necessary for him to economize at that 
time, but the worst period of destitution was to come in the following 
month. On the twenty-third of January, Stevenson spent ten cents 
for coffee in the morning, fifty cents for dinner in the middle of the 
day, and ten cents again for coffee in the evening, and indulged further 
in the luxury of a twenty-five cent magazine. On the twenty-fourth, 
his coffee and dinner again cost him seventy cents, and twenty-eight 
cents were spent on envelopes and postage. The next day he went en- 
tirely without food, an economy probably necessitated by the expense 
of thirty cents for ferry tickets. Coffee and cider were his only sus- 
tenance on that day, unless the free lunch counter, where these pur- 
chases were made, furnished Stevenson with a little food. On the 
twenty-sixth of the month, we find the change to the twenty-five-cent 
dinner of which Mr. Balfour has written. On this same day, he cashed 
the residue of his wealth, a bill obviously for fifty dollars, which left him, 
after an expenditure of $7.60 for a telegram, the sum of $41.50. Whether 
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by the fingers of parental affection was now, by an 
act of laceration, ready to cut himself away from all 
the endearing ties of home. Grim business indeed, 
and with grim courage undertaken. And here the es- 
sential valor of Stevenson looms forth, the courage 
not of the moralist who weighs the “ thou shalt nots ” 
of the Decalogue, but the man who is guided by the 
“thou shalt ” of chivalrous conduct. The exact mes- 
sage from Mrs. Osbourne that drew Louis across the 
sea has never been made known; will, one may be 
sure, never become known. If Stevenson had accepted 
what, as the saying goes, is a woman’s ultimate favor, 
for a man of his principles there was nothing too 
much that he might fairly be asked to do in return. 
Home, fortune, health, happiness, life itself must 
yield to the inarguable imperative of noblesse oblige. 
That was the sun of duty in whose light all lesser 


this telegram was to his friend, Charles Baxter, whom Stevenson had 
asked to sell for him his books in Edinburgh, and to forward him the 
proceeds, or whether it was a telegram to his parents that may have 
miscarried (as it was not until the following April that he received 
financial aid from his father), it would be difficult to determine. It was, 
in either case, an appeal to friends or family at the period of his 
greatest want. 

The record ends with Stevenson’s entry of expenditures for the 
twenty-seventh on which day he spent thirty cents,—twenty for 
tobacco and ten for coffee. He went without food; and the record of 
this day’s expenses marks the nearest point to starvation in the life of 
one of the best known of modern authors. 

There are two other entries on the page, as follows: On the twenty- 
third, “$10 to F.”; and on the twenty-fifth, “$4.00 to F.” We thus 
see how at the time that Stevenson was almost starving himself in order 
to economize, he was giving money to Fanny Osbourne. 
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lights of duty must inevitably be lost. That was the 
light which must illumine the miserable darkness of 
those days and lead him to the side of the brave, 
scheming, unhappy, attractive woman whom he had 
met at Grez. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Mrs. Osbournes Letters 


RIEFLY after the appearance of the Century 
article there reached me from Mountain View, 
California, a letter from a lady whom I had never met 
and with whom I had never corresponded. Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne’s first wife, Katharine D. Osbourne, began 
by saying, “‘ It was with a happiness it would be hard 
to express that I learned through your ‘ Myth’ in 
the Century that some of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
papers which he had carefully preserved himself 
while he lived had been gathered into one portfolio 
again.” The letter then went on with a rather as- 
tounding series of statements and characterizations 
which, while manifestly sincere, bore the impress of 
family disagreements, and showed that intensity of 
feeling which must always make doubly cautious any 
writer who has respect- for the impartiality of 
scholarship. I suggested this thought in my reply, and 
in our subsequent correspondence Mrs. Osbourne 
often adhered to the objective approach. Even so, I 
have thought it well to omit passages (and entire 
letters) that are too personal for present use, too sen- 
sational, in some cases it would seem to me too accusa- 
tory. I am indebted to Mrs. Osbourne for having let 
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me be the sole judge in selecting the excerpts which 
follow from some of her letters; and I have omitted 
nothing that I consider essential to the understanding 
of Stevenson. 


Gen. Detivery, Pato Ato, Cat. 
Jan. 24, 1923 


My DEAR Mr. HELLMAN: 

Yours of the 15th has just reached me. I will send 
the Baby Record within a few days. We are giving 
up this old Spanish adobe in the hills that I may go 
East, and my chest of Stevenson material has already 
gone to the store house. But when I go to Palo Alto 
I will get one of my own ten copies of the Record to 
mail to you. 

And now regarding your Century Myth. I know 
that it is causing much discussion, but the newspaper 
comments I have seen are all in favor of the truth 
being told. One Western paper put it something like 
this: that one felt all along that much regarding Ste- 
venson was being withheld: that it was refreshing to 
learn that he was all a man, as well as a saint, and no 
less spiritual because he was also human... . 

But my general conviction is that an answer for an 
English audience must be in a way of general educa- 
tion. It would not be so for the French and the 
Italians who have greater understanding than those 
of Teutonic origin. The English and the Americans, 
“tarred with the English stick,” live not by intel- 
ligence but by rule and conventional thought. They 
are as W. E. Henley said ‘the pure to whom all 
things are impure”. . 

You know how keenly Stevenson felt this by his 
introductory remark to ‘Some Aspects of Burns ” 
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and in his last letter to his cousin Bob (in the col- 
lection of letters) attributing the misfortunes of his 
own life to the way sex matters are regarded by our 
people. But he also realized that rules of conduct 
were best for the masses; for the present, although 
he felt it most needed and saw coming that sex should 
become the chief of religions. 

In his own case in love matters he looked back, 
with regret indeed for himself, but with no condemna- 
tion. “ He was formed for love,” as he said of Burns, 
and love is the very element of genius. Never in one 
case did he pursue a young woman for purposes of 
vice. He loved and the passion took complete control 
of him but he would always have offered marriage 
where his heart was engaged. Of all men he was one 
of the most chivalrous. He started life with a complex 
of inferiority while yet from a boy he knew himself 
to be a genius. What he felt was that he did not fit in 
with his generation. . . . Then, too, though he read 
the heart of all except those his love idealized, these 
latter he endowed by every superior quality of his 
desire. And he could not recognize their selfishness 
towards him. 

When I read Roland’s Jean-Christophe, I realized 
how much the hero was Louis Stevenson. And David 
Balfour and Archie Weir were himself in much; 
Archie most of all. 

Henry James has a character in one of his books 
[who] is Stevenson, a young man with whom any 
girl in any circumstances was safe. 

Will Low who was most intimate with Stevenson 
in his youth told me that while all the young artists 
in whose company he was had mistresses Stevenson 
even at the risk of their contempt, absolutely re- 
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frained. Bob Stevenson was lawless and always 
ready for an adventure. It was in the days when 
Louis followed Bob — who was older than he, that 
the Mary love affair took place. I have always 
thought that Louis’ father, Thomas Stevenson,’ had 
something on his own conscience that he was always 
doing for fallen women, and was the more severe with 
his son. 

Thomas Stevenson blamed all vice on men, and 
like him Louis had the conception that men alone 
were the a[g]gressors. ... 

Lest I die with all my knowledge only in my own 
heart, I made copious notes to be deposited in the 
British Museum. But the last few years the world 
has changed rapidly and Stevenson’s friends who 
knew that I knew more of Stevenson than any other 
One person began urging me to publish my notes 
on Stevenson as soon as I could prepare them for 
publication. They knew also that I appreciated his 
character, and that the subject could be trusted 
to me. 

For twenty-five years I have carried the burden of 
this secret on my heart, knowing always it must be 
told, that Stevenson wanted it told, that I was never 


1 In the article published June, 1887, in the Contemporary Review, 
Louis gives a remarkable portrait of his father—his sternness and his 
softness, his melancholy and his geniality, his passionate temper, and 
his often wise mind. It is an essay by an honest writer as well as by 
a loving son, and, in its revelation of Thomas Stevenson’s faults and 
qualities, it significantly illustrates Louis’ own attitude towards the 
writing of biographies. The paper seems to bear out Mrs. Osbourne’s 
theory. Louis refers to the Magdalen Mission founded by Thomas 
Stevenson, and to his father’s sense — morbid, it seemed to the son — 
of his own unworthiness. The chivalrous attitude towards women 
(so marked in both father and son) was probably, with Thomas, con- 
ditioned in part by an accusing conscience, while with Louis it was 
more simply a matter of principle and temperament. 
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to have peace until it was told, and that I only could 
tell all. 

Had I wanted to right myself and get attention I 
would have published long ago, but I didn’t care 
about myself — since I knew I had lived as right- 
eously as was possible for me to do and acted more 
kindly and generously than almost any one else under 
the circumstances would have done. Such things are 
their own reward. But about Stevenson’s memory I 
never for a moment thought of letting that suffer 
for ever... . 

I do not know how mystical you may be or how 
skeptical of others’ experiences but I do know Steven- 
son has often come to me, helped me when broken 
hearted, urged me to write. Nor can I believe that 
many of the strange ways that knowledge of facts 
have come to me were accidental. 

I was once walking in the garden almost frenzied 
with anxiety and grief and a voice said to me “ Louis 
is here,” and immediately happiness took possession 
of me and never again did I feel the same sorrow. 
Another time at Vailima a letter Stevenson had writ- 
ten to be opened after his death, as I went through 
the medicine room lay on the floor open and oh, the 
tragedy of that letter... . I had picked up the letter 
as a scrip of paper and glanced at it to see if it should 
go into the waste paper basket. How came it on the 
floor in front of me and in an unused room? ... 

I knew all about the writing of the biography, but 
could do only what I secretly did. I demanded of 
Graham Balfour that he do some justice to Steven- 
son’s mother, and to Sasimo who was devoted to his 
master and his comforts. 

Then Stevenson’s mother’s letters to her sister 
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were in my possession having been given me by Miss 
Balfour. . . . I edited these and sent them back to 
Scotland and had a niece and Dr. Balfour bring them 
out— but leave my name entirely out of the 
matters’ .).s 

Stevenson’s life was cut short before his work was 
finished and when the full flower of his genius was 
just coming into bloom and he need not have died. .. . 

He did not have tuberculosis, only weak lungs in- 
herited from the Balfours who were also long lived. 
He needed kindness, cheerfulness, devotion of those 
about him, and household cares carried by those to 
whom they belonged. He needed liberty and a proper 
amount of rest and relaxation... . 

Very sincerely yours, 
KATHARINE D. OSBOURNE. 


r100 Lomsarp St., S 
San Francisco, Feb. 27, 1923 
My pear Mr. HELLMAN — 

You must have seen Miss Masson’s Book — “I re- 
member R. L. S. — ”’. Please turn again to Valentine 
Roch’s contribution. (Mrs. Thomas Brown.) That is 
a masterpiece — How did she do it? — distilling into 
a few pages the very essence of the sorrows of 
Stevenson for eight years — and yet accusing no one 
nor even arousing suspicion regarding the cause. . 

I got Miss Masson to place Valentine among Ste- 
venson’s friends — for was she not greater than all! 
But I knew Valentine had a difficult problem how 
to write. The result was a surprise even to me. No 
writer by profession could have done better — and 
very few half so well — She had imbibed with love 
of Stevenson much of his spirit. Then too she had her 
precious sacred connection with him in all his sor- 
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rows — She has told me the whole story, so I am 
able the more fully to appreciate her contribution to 
the book. 

Remembering Stevenson and his love of all man- 
kind — “We are all nobly born’”—she did not 
hesitate to call herself “‘ Servant ” — what eloquence 
in that alone. . . 

In the Cornhill Booklet, published soon after the 
auction there is something wonderful in that scrap 
of autobiography that has always been kept dark, — 
an autobiography begun in San Francisco but never 
finished. Wonderful in the way he spoke of women — 
respect of even the haggard old worn ones — women 
that someone sometime had had comfort in her arms 
and the gratitude that should well in someone’s heart 
for that memory. I am not saying this at all 
adequately. . 

He married Fanny only because he deemed it 
owing to her. ... She did not belong to our day 
and our race — you can imagine what an interesting 
psychological study she was to Henry James — 
Freud tells of dreams and their interpretation — 
Here was a woman who was not a dream but like a 
reincarnation of prehistoric man—a child of the 
time man first developed self consciousness. Of course 
she fascinated Stevenson in the first place. . . . How 
frankly Stevenson always spoke and yet he really 
told nothing. One must dig it out of his works what 
manner of man he was. But it is all there. 

He looked on himself as though he viewed some- 
one apart. To himself he was but an instrument to 
be played upon — and he watched the process. The 
instrument had its separate qualities and gave the 
quality to the tones but it was out of the infinite 
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the strings were touched, and the composition was 
created. His ears but caught the music which he 
recorded for man’s delectation. 

The discords were of others intervention. He 
writhed under its jangling — but held his ear still 
faithful, listening till the strings were snapped under 
the rude handling. 

But the music still lingers, doesn’t it? —an im- 
mortal aria in the great symphony. . . . 

Very sincerely, 
KATHARINE D. OSBOURNE. 


The letter wherefrom the preceding paragraphs are 
passages was, the next day, followed by sheets 
marked “ Afterthoughts.” Some excerpts relating to 
Mrs. Stevenson give a vivid picture of the remarkable 
woman who so emphatically influenced her husband’s 
career: 


“IT have sometimes thought that Fanny could 
have been another Anna Besant as far as a clair- 
voyance and a love of the marvelous was concerned 
but she had not the proper industry nor ambition. 
She had an iron will but used it only to subjugate 
individuals. .. . 

About her eyes — they were striking but cattish, 
cruel. Shifting, always moving in little quick jerks 
sideways. 

All the pictures of Fanny published were of her 
years before Stevenson met her, or the most of them 
were — She looked like a witch when she was old 
and walked with a cane like a crone. 

Altogether her face was pretty like a gipsy’s... 
but her figure was squat. She had no neck at all and 
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her head set down on big square mannish shoulders. 
She had no waist. Though I am a rather large woman 
neither Fanny nor Belle could put on one of the 
waists to my dresses. Their low height came of too 
short legs. Stevenson called Fanny’s hands, ‘ boy’s 
hand.’ Her fingers were always pressed close to- 
gether and straight out and her thumbs bent back- 
wards. They were rather small and so were her feet 
— but still the right size for her body. She wore, even 
on the street, dancing slippers which looked more in- 
appropriate then than they would now. Her feet were 
pretty, bare — a little like a child’s.” 


rz0o Lomparp ST. 

San FRANCISCO 

March 4— 23 
Dear Mr. HELLMAN — 

Strange, how those who knew, always made a 
secret of R. L. S.’s love affairs — as though in love 
one disgraced oneself — and it was the part of friend- 
ship to cover it up. 

I have been told just now — as though it were a 
secret — by one of the Stevenson relatives about 
Louis’s first and great love. The girl’s name was 
Claire, or Clara. Mary and Maggie or Maggie must 
have been the Edinburgh girl or girls. Stevenson him- 
self never made any secrets of his love affairs only 
_ as far as he shielded the woman. .. . 

Claire was a blacksmith’s daughter. His smithy was 
near Swanston cottage. She was in her teens, a beau- 
tiful fair haired lassie — with light eyes, and as in- 
nocent as Louis himself. They walked and loved in 
a pleasant wood nearby the Stevenson’s cottage. ... 

I do not want to deluge you with letters, but you 
at the present moment are on the rostrum, and with 
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the public attention on what you are saying I only 
wish to help you to as full understanding as it is 
possible for me to do. It does not give away my book 
the way it is written — and if it did I would not care. 
All I really care for is that Stevenson be better 
known, and if anyone or anything accomplishes that 
I am gratified. I am but a mouse anyway gnawing at 
the lion’s cords. If help comes to break the net and 
loose the noble creature the mouse is the better 
pleased... . 
Very sincerely, 
KATHARINE D. OSBOURNE. 

Mrs. Osbourne’s mention of Claire brings up a 
puzzling question that has never as yet been satis- 
factorily settled in any Life of Stevenson — the ques- 
tion of the unborn child. I pass by without offering 
any opinion that other question which is concerned 
with the man who calls himself Robert W. Stevenson 
and who claims to be Louis’ son. The unborn child 
problem is one from every point of view more beau- 
tiful to consider. Stevenson made it the subject of 
one of the loveliest of his poems, a poem whose first 
stanza reads: 


God gave to me a child in part, 

Yet wholly gave the father’s heart: — 
Child of my soul, O whither now, 
Unborn, unmothered goest thou? 


In originally studying this poem, many years ago, 

IT came to the conclusion that the verses were ad- 

dressed to Claire, a member, it seems, of that unfortu- 
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nate class of girls with whom Stevenson was so often 
and so intimately related in his wild young days. 
Claire was the name recorded as a marginal notation 
by Stevenson on a copy of one of the numerous lyrics 
he wrote for her. Mr. Steuart states her name “ was 
not Claire, that being in the most literal sense a nom 
de guerre. She was a Highland girl and her name was 
Highland, Kate Drummond. . . . That she gave her 
heart to Stevenson with the abandon of an all-pos- 
sessing passion is beyond doubt. . . . For his sake 
she offered to give up the life she was living... . 
On his part Stevenson was at least equally passionate. 
He proposed to marry Claire; but unluckily he had 
no money, and the door of Number 17 Heriot Row 
was inexorably shut against her.” 

Assuming that Stevenson’s verses quoted above re- 
late to the “ Claire” romance, we see the poet, in 
dreaming of the love that would have made him 
‘“‘immortal among mortal men,” presenting a phase 
of grief as appealing as it is unusual. For surely it is 
needless to emphasize the fact that few men, in- 
volved in an illicit love affair, would regret the lack 
of fruition which so deeply lacerated Stevenson’s 
heart. Revelatory of his qualities of often quixotic 
courage and of ever tender chivalry, these verses, if 
to Claire, would hold a unique place in the record of 
English literature. The character of the autograph, 
pointing to the seventies as the period of the manu- 
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script’s composition, leads me to adhere to my origi- 
nal theory concerning the mother of the unborn child. 
On the other hand Miss Masson, in her interesting 
book on Stevenson, definitely states that the poem 
belongs to a period later than that of the Claire epi- 
sode. When I wrote to her asking for further infor- 
mation in the matter, Miss Masson — though indeed 
in very courteous manner — declined. Miss Masson’s 
reluctance to shed any light on the mystery would 
seem to exclude the surmise that the unborn child 
belonged to Stevenson and his wife, for in that case 
there would be no reason for reticence.’ But the 
curious part is that there was an unborn child after 
Stevenson’s marriage, and Mrs. Stevenson sorrow- 
fully related to Mrs. Will H. Low the loss of her in- 
fant during the period of sailing the Pacific seas. The 
possibility remains that there were two such children 
in Stevenson’s life; but whether the verses were writ- 
ten for Claire, or for the unnamed woman in the back- 
ground of Miss Masson’s mind, or for Mrs. Steven- 
son herself, they reveal that desire for paternity. It 
was a desire which the uninitiated would not so 
readily associate with the Stevenson who in Cali- 
fornia, a few weeks prior to his marriage (when the 

1 The name of the woman who, I think, Miss Masson has in mind 
is known to me. If I am right in my surmise, I quite agree with Miss 
Masson that the omission of the name is far preferable. The identity of 


the mother is, in any event, of minor importance as compared with 
Stevenson’s reaction towards the thought of the love child. 
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death of his landlady’s little boy wrung his heart), 
expressed the hope that he himself would never be 
subjected to the possibility of so deep a tragedy. 

Thus much for this appealing mystery. And now 
we proceed with Mrs. Osbourne’s letters. 


FLANDERS HotTeL 

New York Ciry 

May 24— 23 
Dear Mr. HELLMAN — 

I am setting down and tabulating many notes on 
Louis Stevenson and in spite of your other duties I 
judge that you are often turning over the subject in 
your mind. So there are two things I want to say 
now — One regarding the letter* you read me of 
Stevenson’s about Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. I do not 
think it should be taken at full face value. Seldom 
do any of us write an absolutely truthful letter. They 
are tempered to suit the recipient. I wish I had no- 
ticed the name of the one to whom this letter of Louis 
Stevenson’s was written. If Stevenson had ever 
thought of its being published or if it had been in- 
tended for an understanding public, I think it would 
have been partly different. We are all things to all 
men, you know and sometimes Stevenson, not to ap- 
pear self-righteous to one his heart did not wholly 
approve, verged from the truth and again did not do 
himself justice on account of this, 

If it were true that hypocrisy and hypocrisy alone 
was in his mind when writing the story of a dual 
nature he would have made that point plainer. There 
was much more in his mind: the constant remem- 


2 For this letter, see page 129. I do not follow Mrs. Osbourne’s 
argument. I believe that Stevenson meant exactly what he there wrote. 
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brance of his own love experiences which he did not 
glory in, but rather realized that could hardly have 
been different — possessed with his strong tempera- 
ment, and at the same time he was convinced that 
no harm was done, since there had been no deception, 
no destroying of another’s happiness. When you see 
the fragment of autobiography Stevenson began in 
San Francisco which is to be sent me in your care 
you will see with what loyalty and gratitude he re- 
garded a woman who had given comfort to a man. 
I think there is nothing ever written elsewhere that 
expresses this sublime thought on women. It is chiv- 
alry at its highest degree. 

Then as to Stevenson’s letter about Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, one must set off against it Louis Steven- 
son’s last letter to his cousin Bob. Bob was the one, 
and he was four years older, that led Louis in the 
days of adolescence, into many seasons of unre- 
strained passion. “‘ Bobism ” once Lloyd called it in 
speaking of Louis in those days. In this letter I refer 
to, Louis’s usual desire to be mot censorious was 
thrown off. He was speaking not so much to Bob as 
of conclusions he had come to for himself in reviewing 
his own life. He was thinking with regret of the way- 
wardness of his youth. He was realizing that this 
giving way to his passions had had a weakening effect 
on his own character even if it had not hurt profes- 
sional prostitutes nor willing women — and he was 
reviewing the causes which had brought his life to a 
distressful wasted end as in his depression thus it 
appeared to him... . 

He realized that he had been a victim all through, 
and mainly the victim of public sentiment and igno- 
rance on the public’s part of what love and virtue is 
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— and how it is to be hedged about and preserved in 
its strength, not wasted... . 

This letter to Bob is of the utmost importance in 
weighing that part of Louis Stevenson’s life which 
has been left untold, his love nature, and because of 
this omission makes the chief demand that a new 
biography be written. 

You, of course, have understood when I have con- 
fined most of my story of Stevenson to his love 
affairs what my purpose was. Not to repeat what is 
already known: his spiritual nature which shines all 
through his writings and takes entire place in all per- 
sonal accounts of him. Not to discuss his art further 
than to show where his works were controlled by 
different outside circumstances which have not been 
included in any Essays on his art, but to acquaint you 
with the people who were near Stevenson, and with 
their effect on him in different ways that you may 
draw clearer and truer inferences even from Steven- 
son’s own confession and self revelations. So that you 
may judge what are true blue statements and what 
colored, or partly stated or veiled in humor... . 

Another thing. From the beginning of all I have 
written of Louis Stevenson (which is not to be pub- 
lished) one thought has stood out with me—I 
wonder if you will agree. I will only throw out the 
suggestion: that the outstanding characteristic and 
difference from other men in Stevenson. was this: 
that the amount of Mind which in him was conscious 
was far in excess of what is usual in man. How much 
mind was still submerged and acting upon him can- 
not be imagined since so little is known of what mind 
is. But that part we have come to recognize swinging 
below the surface of consciousness was mostly above 
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water mark in Louis Stevenson. Is not that just what 
genius is after all? 

Then he had a Complex of Inferiority and also was 
too long coddled and nursed by his mother and nurse, 
on account of his frail health. 

He walked through the days of his life alone — 
while longing for companionship and supposing again 
and again he had found it in some one he idealized, 
but only to end in piercing disappointment. And he 
lived in a world of his own making, his imagination, 
not only as a child but up to the end of his life. The 
real world would thrust itself in on his imagining, 
these were his moments of sorrowful awakening. .. . 

Very sincerely, 
KATHARINE D. OSBOURNE 


Hotert FLANDERS 
133 West 47TH ST. 
New York City 
May 28th, 1923. 


DEAR Mr. HELLMAN 

You will have seen Scribner’s advertisement that 
Mrs. Sitwell’s letters, received from R. L. S., are to 
be published in their magazine. This is a bit aston- 
ishing but of course they will be carefully edited. . . . 

First of all it might be pointed out in a review that 
Louis Stevenson, when he first met Mrs. Sitwell was 
only twenty-three and more youthful than most lads 
at that age. Mrs. Sitwell has made that last clear in 
her description of Louis Stevenson in “ I Can Remem- 
ber.” Mrs. Sitwell was a married woman separated 
from her clergyman husband (a cousin to Louis 
Stevenson on the Balfour side) by her own volition 
and because she had found the life of a clergyman’s 
wife uninteresting. She had no grounds for a divorce 
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and never asked for one. Her husband was still living 
in 1898 when I knew her, but died sometime after- 
wards... => 

It should be pointed out in a “ review ” how sud- 
denly these letters of Stevenson to Mrs. Sitwell ter- 
minated and why. I have it from Louis Stevenson’s 
nurse, Valentine Roch, that after he was married 
Stevenson sometimes saw Mrs. Sitwell but that it 
upset him so much by the renewing of memories of 
all he had suffered that meetings were discontinued 
and chance ones avoided. 

When her son, 18 yrs. old, nearer Stevenson’s age 
than her own was, developed tuberculosis Mrs. Sit- 
well took him to Davos where Stevenson was, but 
not because of that but for the reason that Davos was 
newly found and considered to be the best place 
known for tuberculosis patients. 

[In] “In Memoriam,” beginning ‘‘ Remember, oh 
Remember,” one finds more than desire to console 
but some of the old remembered passion and devo- 
tion welling up in Stevenson’s heart. It could have not 
been otherwise even though he had suffered disillu- 
sionment. And his letter written at the time (see 
Collected Letters) full of bitterness, saying that he 
thought the best thing that could be done for the sick 
at Davos was to line them up and shoot them, was 
surely the result of Mrs. Sitwell’s being there which 
had awakened all the revolt of his own soul against 
the misfortunes of his whole life. It was a passing 
mood that he refused always to cultivate, as he strove 
to keep on higher grounds of thought, but he was 
human... . 

Most of all one must have been always unhappy as 
he was, with the melancholy of genius to enter into 
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complete sympathy with Stevenson. He was like a 
soul lost out of paradise and alone and without com- 
panionship, and always seeking a comrade, which he 
never found, tempted here and there by an a[p]pari- 
tion, or unheavenly comfort, he stumbled and fell 
again and again, yet only to arise again and press 
forward in his seeking to find that paradise from 
which he wandered... . 
Very sincerely, 
KATHARINE D. OSBOURNE 


Hotet FLANDERS 
133 WEST 47TH ST. 
May 29th, 1923 
My pear Mr. HELLMAN 

. . . [ am sure you will want the Henley story, 
what Mrs. Dick Moore has to tell of Stevenson’s 
youth coming direct from Mr. Dick, as it were, who 
was not only connected with the light house company 
but the kind and confidential friend of Thomas 
Stevenson who often called on him to go search for 
his son Louis — and how he himself often helped 
Louis out of “scrapes” and supplied him money 
when his father cut off his allowance to curb his 
waywardness. .. . 

When I go to Boston I am going to try to see the 
Stevenson letters there which Colvin sold —for I 
want to find if possible the part of a letter written 
on the last Aug. of Stevenson’s life which was omitted 
in the Vailima Letters. . ... And I must devote one 
letter to Stevenson’s death —if I have not already 
told you the circumstances and one to Fanny Steven- 
son where I shall try to give you a picture of her, 
colorful as she was — fascinating if one didn’t have 
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She never outgrew childhood, and it seemed to me 
that she belonged to the childhood of the race — the 
first beginning of civilization — in some dark skinned 
peoples. But she was not feminine, she was more man. 
Her one great service to Stevenson was the pleasure 
she took in listening to his tales —and he always 
wanted a listener... . 

At night she would . . . watch people standing on 
the corner of the street under her window and im- 
agine all sorts of wicked intentions of theirs when 
they were only waiting for the street cars. She would 
come in my room and try to get in to telephone to 
the police headquarters and it was sometimes pretty 
hard to escape making her angry with me. She had 
small low openings in the walls between rooms that 
she might scoot through down on her knees if a 
burglar or a murderer forced himself in — and there 
was a steel plate between panels of the outside doors 
— and secret panels for hiding things in for she loved 
to frighten herself — or tell herself all sorts of weird 
tales. She never talked or joined in the general con- 
versation in a company but sat and watched every- 
one out of the corners of her eyes — but when she 
had a small audience she would tell in a most plaus- 
ible way the most thrilling adventures a patchwork of 
many tales she had read as her own experiences — or 
of a ghost and spirits she had encountered. I do not 
think she was mad, but of the year 10000 B.c. and a 
pure romancer. . . . For instance once she said to 
me, “ Louis’s favorite flower was the carnation.” I 
had never thought of such a thing, whether he had 
a favorite flower or not, but if she said it was the 
carnation I knew it was some other flower. So one 
day when I was visiting Valentine Roch I said to her, 
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“did Stevenson ever have a favorite flower? ” She 
said “Yes, indeed, it was violets”? — and you will 
remember he speaks of violets more than once in his 
writings. . 
Very sincerely, 
KATHARINE D. OSBOURNE 


Krwsatt Hoter 

Monterey, Carir. 

Dec. 22nd, 23 
My pear Mr. HELLMAN 

I was much interested to know what you had taken 
for your Century articles, and wait with some im- 
patience to read them. 

James loved Stevenson, and have you not noticed 
how much his brother William got from R. L. S. 
though I believe William never met him. I saw a 
short work of William James once (I can’t remember 
what he called it), which was largely a quotation 
from “‘ The Lantern Bearers ” — used indeed to illus- 
trate what he was telling on one phase of the mind. 

Did you know Henry James? He always made me 
think of the Family Physician. He was a splendid 
talker but kept silent if some one else would do the 
talking. One had to show a desire to have fim talk. 
He would ask questions as if he were trying to get at 
a patient’s symptoms which he was weighing in order 
to know what medicine to prescribe. 

When I knew him in London my older son was a 
baby only a little more than a year old. James loved 
him and wanted to hold and hug him which I am 
sorry to say Alan didn’t like. He always wanted the 
conversation to be of Stevenson and Samoa, and he 
told me that since Alan was born in Vailima I must 
see to it that he learned to speak Samoan. James was 
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not a happy man: he needed someone on whom to 
spend his great affection. I think he had a fatherly 
feeling for Stevenson. 

Once when James was having tea with us in our 
Lodgings in London — Alan became troublesome and 
his nurse was called to remove him to another room. 
James was telling us that he had long wanted and 
yearned to have a house in Rye but that now he had 
it, it wasn’t what he thought it was going to be. 
Lloyd said ‘‘ What you need farther to complete your 
happiness is a baby to smear the furniture.” James 
said “‘ Yes, that is just what I need.” You can see 
how kind he was. . . . I sent him a remarkable book 
once which had for a sub-title A Story of Old San 
Francisco. He replied that he could not read novels 
— though he was a battered old novel writer him- 
self — and “as for the sub-title, you can’t come that 
on me. I remember when San Francisco was in- 
vented.” But he said he’d give the book to someone 
who would read it. 

I have told you how cleverly he saved Stevenson 
from Tamaitai’s * way of romancing. 

Lloyd wrote a very fine thing about Henley in his 
Scribner story. He was never angry with Henley 
about anything. . ... When Stevenson died and 
Lloyd was intending, as he afterwards did, to give 
to each of Stevenson’s intimate friends something 
which had belonged to Stevenson, Lloyd wrote to 
Henley and asked him if he would like to have cer- 
tain articles; and Henley wrote back refusing to ac- 
cept anything. He said “Louis had died to him long 
before.” 

I have told you how Stevenson loved music: hun- 


8 Mrs. R. L. Stevenson’s Samoan name. 
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gered for it. It was Henley who, in Skerryvore, taught 
Stevenson much about music, gave him fuller under- 
standing of what music was. He would go to the 
piano and with one finger play an air with fine ex- 
pression to illustrate certain things. He was not a 
pianist himself —could play only with one finger, 
I believe — but he understood and could express 
much. 

But Henley hated Tamaitai. Lloyd told me that 
one thing Tamaitai did which gave Henley great 
offence. Henley drank too much, and whether Tamai- 
tai wanted to keep him sober in Skerryvore or . . 
begrudged him the whiskey, I do not know, but she 
would pour him out a very little and carry away the 
bottle. . . . Lloyd spoke of the change that came 
over Stevenson in Skerryvore days, in Scribners — 
““he was never any longer a boy.” I believe it was 
occasioned by Henley’s and James’ disillusioning 
Stevenson for his own good about Tamaitai. Till then 
he was still under the hallucination she had cast over 
him. ‘You have played the fool long enough ” 
Henley told Stevenson. 

Mrs. Fleeming Jenkin told me a good deal about 
Henley. She said that after Stevenson got her to go 
see Henley in the Infirmary in Edinburgh, where he 
had his leg cut off —she and her husband took a 
great interest in Henley. He was gifted but had very 
little education. He was ‘‘ low born ” and had never 
been with cultivated people. Mrs. Jenkin proposed 
that she teach him German and went to the infirmary 
to give him his lessons in German and also in English 
composition. She and Fleeming Jenkin also gave him 
money — not only then but often afterwards as long 
as Mr. Jenkin lived. When Henley could leave the 
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hospital in Edinburgh he was invited much to the 
Jenkins’ house in Edinburgh. He knew nothing about 
how to conduct himself in good society and Mrs. 
Jenkin tutored him in this. At a dinner party she had 
him sit beside her and watch everything she did and 
do the same. And yet when Mr. Jenkin died and all 
hope of other gifts of money coming to him from that 
source vanished Henley did not even write Mrs. 
Jenkin a letter of condolence — and never any more 
came to see her. 

I wonder if Henley did not have an antipathy for 
women — or rather his friends’ wives. Mrs. Jenkin 
said Henley never was grateful for anything done for 
him for it seemed to make him angry that he was in 
the position to have to accept assistance. Then too 
one must remember Henley’s physical state. He was 
a big burly full blooded man and the loss of his leg 
made it impossible for him to take as much exercise 
as he needed. You of course know that Henley was 
Long John Silver of Treasure Island — that is, as 
much as Stevenson wanted to take of him. Stevenson 
wrote about that himself —in one of his essays on 
storymaking. 

There was another thing which embittered Henley. 
He married and one only child was born to him and 
his wife, a girl. She was a wonderful child, several 
different persons have told me. She was an extraor- 
dinary dancer for a child and could give a whole 
afternoon of entertainment to the Henley’s guests. 
Henley worshiped his little daughter, and then she 
died. If I remember rightly she was but six years old. 

That the plays failed and Henley never made much 
money while Stevenson, returning to other writing 
made a great deal of money may have caused a re- 
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sentment, not wholly against Stevenson but his own 
fate—in contrast to Stevenson’s. But there was 
something else: Stevenson, with more generosity than 
- Henley in all respects, always wanted to help Henley 
—even after he moved from Skerryvore. He once 
wrote to Charles Baxter to send out of his royalties 
a certain sum to Henley, and in the gay way Steven- 
son often had of putting things and because he did 
not like to name to Charles as large an amount as 
he wanted to give to Henley lest Charles disapprove 
on the perfectly right ground that Stevenson parted 
from his money too easily — he dashed off some very 
unfortunate remarks about Henley would spend it 
anyway on women and so the amount though small 
was enough. Now Charles had a peculiarity: he 
repeated everything told him, and in this case 
showed Henley Stevenson’s letter. It made Henley 
FUTIOUS, 42. *. 

One more word about Henley. One of the finest 
things about him was the way he always tried to help 
his family. When he got up a little in the world, he 
turned to his brothers and tried to make noted men 
of them. One became an actor and another painted 

pe did picture framing designed to set off a picture 
which the usual frame did not do at that time. I 
have one of Henley’s brother’s paintings in his own 
framing. 

While you are writing of Stevenson’s literary 
friendships why not include George Meredith? That 
was a beautiful and helpful friendship — which 
lasted to the end. Meredith got the title to one of 
his books “ The Amazing Marriage ” from Stevenson, 
the man who married a woman simply because he 
had once promised to, and his hero exactly describes 
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Stevenson as he was when Meredith first knew him 
— Stevenson at twenty four. 

I do not think Meredith liked Tamaitai. When we 
were in Dorking near Box Hill where Meredith lived, 
Tamaitai and Lloyd went to see Meredith but he 
never came to our house. His daughter, Mrs. Sturgis 
returned the call, and one Sunday morning (Sundays 
Meredith was always “ At Home” to guests) Lloyd 
took me when he again went to Meredith’s house. 
But that was the end of all we saw of the Mere- 
diths — though we stayed in Dorking the whole 
summer... . 

I remember Meredith very distinctly, as he was 
that Sunday morning and his manner and conversa- 
tion. He was a wonderful talker, just like his books. 
He did the most of the talking but that was partly 
because he had become rather deaf. He had a won- 
derful way of turning in with his running conversa- 
tion little things which would let all know who each 
guest was. All were more or less notable people — 
Lloyd and I had had a visit alone with Meredith in 
his study before he led the way out into the garden 
where the others were congregated. It was a beautiful 
June morning — Meredith dressed as he is always 
described, grey suit and a red tie, put on a fore-and- 
aft cap to go out doors. He was very lame and walked 
with some difficulty for he had locomotor ataxia. (I 
am not good at spelling and often forget names and 
am always in too much of haste in writing to look up 
what I do not quickly recollect, but you must pardon. 
My memory is best and true when it comes to inci- 
dents, words spoken, surroundings and circumstances. 
You can trust me absolutely there.) This morning 
Meredith talked much of Italy, for his dear friend 
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Maxey (have I that name right?) was there, having 
recently returned from Italy. His descriptions, in a 
few words, were just as finely chosen as any in his 
books. I do not know if Meredith did it consciously 
but he was all he should be to satisfy the imagina- 
tion. He was the center of everything but did not 
seem to be so intentionally. As I met many well 
known writers in England and found them with few 
exceptions to be disappointing after reading their 
books, I was the more quick to notice and be pleased 
with Meredith. 

One odd thing happened that morning. One 
stranger guest had come to Box Hill and for a pass- 
port had told Meredith that he was once voyaging 
through the Pacific and had stopped at Samoa and 
been to Vailima and been entertained by Stevenson. 
Meredith spoke of this when we ail met in the garden 
and Lloyd was very courteous to the man, but Lloyd 
told me afterwards that the man had never been to 
Vailima and never seen Stevenson... . 

Very sincerely yours, 
KATHARINE D. OSBOURNE 


Not until the present volume was practically com- 
pleted did I inform Mrs. Osbourne of its forthcoming 
publication. I should not like to have refused her 
possible request to be permitted to see the manu- 
script; and I did not wish to be influenced by any 
one so directly associated with Stevenson family mat- 
ters in the course of this work. Of Mrs. Osbourne’s 
reply the excerpts that follow have their most in- 
teresting note in the mystic sentence referring to 
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436 CENTRAL AVE. 
ALAMEDA, CALIF. 
Feb. 23 — 25. 


My pEAR Mr. HELLMAN 

I am pleased to learn from your letter of the 16th 
forwarded from Monterey, that you are preparing a 
book on R. L. S. because I believe it will be after 
my own heart. . 

I am glad your letter reaches me in time to prevent 
my sending off one of the papers, the first, I was writ- 
ing for a London Editor about Stevenson. 

I feel sure you appreciate his character and can be 
more sympathetic than an Englishman can unless this 
editor is an exception. I will make it all right with Mr. 
Shorter and leave you to use anything I have told 
you. 

Do you think I have helped you all I can? [I still 
have some letters you have not seen. I could send 
these. 

You were the first to shatter the “‘ damned angel ” * 
myth. Much is due you for that and for gathering 
together the early verses. I am sure Stevenson knows 
and blesses you for it. Any further revelations come 
best from you. . . 

lam 
Very sincerely 
KATHARINE D. OSBOURNE. 


4 Stevenson expressed the wish that he should not be painted for 
posterity as a “ damned angel.” 
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CHAPTER SIx 


The Destroyed Novel 


RS. STEVENSON, in suppressing the great 

body of Stevenson’s lyrics, and Mrs. Field, in 
submitting these manuscripts to the risks of the 
auction room, might, as we have seen, have led the 
world of letters to lose intensely illuminating data 
concerning Stevenson’s youth, and thus have forever 
rendered impossible any full biography. What the 
loss would have been to literature each critic must 
determine for himself. Personally I think some of 
these poems delightful, some very secondary in qual- 
ity, all interesting. If they do not show the born 
poet, they surely, in the felicity of many phrases, 
reveal far more than the occasional versifier. 

When, however, we come to another act of sup- 
pression — an act, indeed, of destruction — charge- 
able against Mrs. Stevenson, we are beyond doubt 
face to face with a grave loss to literature. 

In the Century essay entitled “ The Stevenson 
Myth,” I wrote: 


The story goes that, during a period of special 
physical distress, when Stevenson was so weakened 
by hemorrhages that his conversations were con- 
ducted by means of a notebook and pencil, Mrs. 
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Stevenson, over-riding the objections of R. L. S., took 
it upon herself to throw into the fire the manuscript 
of a novel by her husband. The early eighties has 
been given as the date, Hyéres the place, and the 
subject of the manuscript the life of a street-walker. 
We need not accept the statement that Stevenson 
considered this his masterpiece, although it well 
might have been, for his early experiences and his 
~ wide sympathies qualified him to approach the sub- 
ject with rare humanity, while his studies in French 
literature, a phase of his literary development that 
has not been sufficiently studied, contributed to make 
him the one British writer of his time who might have 
handled the subject in an un-English way. Steven- 
son’s treatment of the enforced victim of an elemen- 
tal fact could easily have been a fine masterpiece of 
his style, and the even finer masterpiece of his phi- 
losophy toward life. 


The lines above quoted were preceded by a para- 
graph wherein I suggested that the confirmation of 
this act of literary vandalism could only come from 
Sir Sidney Colvin. I had reason to believe that Sir 
Sidney Colvin could give details of the episode, and 
this belief I have since had confirmed in a manner 
that admits of no doubt. In my essay I preferred to 
leave the matter somewhat vague, so that Sir Sidney 
Colvin might have a freer hand in the explication. 
But when a reporter of the London Sunday Times 
interviewed Sir Sidney Colvin in connection with the 
Century article, that distinguished Stevenson editor 
seems to have preserved silence concerning the de- 
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stroyed novel. The report of the interview contained 
some rather slurring remarks in regard to some other 
phases of my essay, but not a syllable anent the 
novel. Then, in the same column and directly beneath 
the report of the interview, appeared a little para- 
graph wherein Mr. Lloyd Osbourne denied any 
knowledge of the novel. Does it seem too much to as- 
sume that on this point Sir Sidney Colvin had referred 
the reporter to Mr. Osbourne? * And, if so, isn’t it 
quite delicious? Sir Sidney Colvin knew of the epi- 
sode, Mr. Osbourne didn’t. I do not for a moment 
question Mr. Osbourne’s veracity in the matter; but, 
then, when Mr. Osbourne came to see me to talk over 
the Bibliophile Society’s publication of the suppressed 
poems, he assured me that he had never known of 
their existence. Is it strange that his mother had also 
failed to tell him of the novel that had been thrown 
into the fire? 

Whether or not the English reporter had been led 
by a charming piece of strategy to a source of infor- 
mation that could not inform did not interest me 
much at the time and does not interest me very pro- 
foundly now. I was too intent on what seemed to me 
a piece of scholarly investigation to pick a quarrel 
for a presumable act that might better evoke the 


1 “ And again, a lie may be told by a truth, or a truth conveyed 
through a lie. The whole tenor of a conversation is a part of the mean- 
ing of each separate statement; truth in spirit, not truth to letter, is 
the true veracity.’”—R. L. S. 
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quiet smile. After Sir Sidney Colvin had sent me — 
perhaps another bit of clever strategy — the article 
from the London Sunday Times, with a letter con- 
taining some very polite phrases, I waived all consid- 
eration of the curious disparity between a courteous 
private letter and a slurring public comment. My 
reply to Sir Sidney Colvin follows. 


366 Fifth Ave., New York. 
th Jan., 1923. 
Sir SwNEY COLVIN, GEA Tea A948 
381 PALACE GARDENS TERRACE, 


LonpDoN, ENGLAND. 


DEAR SIR SIDNEY: 

I have received from the editor of the Century 
your letter to me of December 17th, together with 
the enclosure from the Sunday Times. 

Allow me to acknowledge with appreciation the 
tone of personal courtesy which pervades your letter, 
despite its drastic dissent from my opinions. 

As to your statement to the Times, I must express 
my profound regret. I had hoped that on reading my 
essay you would have said: ‘‘ Well, here are things 
that I, having been Mrs. Stevenson’s guest and her 
friend, could not well say, but I am glad that for the 
sake of biography they have been made clear, and in 
such a manner as not to lessen the affection in which 
admirers of Stevenson hold his memory.” 

Instead, you seem not only to condone, but to 
approve a method of suppression that involves, if 
nothing worse, sentimental discoloration. 

In a recent editorial the New Vork Tribune took 
occasion to attack my essay, basing its criticism 
almost exclusively on my reference to the destroyed 
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novel. In a lengthy reply which the Tribune has, 
for its own reasons, not yet cared to print, I felt en- 
titled, by reason of the insinuations of the Tribune, 
to make public the fact that the existence of this 
novel was known to you. In my essay, I sought to 
approach this subject in such a manner as to allow 
you to verify in print the story concerning this de- 
stroyed novel; and I note with regret that in your 
communication to the Sunday Times you allow this 
opportunity to pass by. That Mr. Lloyd Osbourne 
did not know of its existence, (as indicated by the 
short article in the Times subjoined to the article 
quoting your opinions) I of course unreservedly be- 
lieve; as I should believe any statement of Mr. 
Osbourne’s; but then, too, he did not know of the 
existence of the more than one hundred manuscripts 
also referred to in my essay previous to my editing 
these manuscripts. Here then, is an important work 
of Stevenson’s, written when his art was at its height, 
whose suppression you seem, Sir, to condone. Other 
instances of suppression are found in comparing the 
first and the later issues of Stevenson’s Letters, edited 
by you. When these Letters first appeared, Mrs. 
Stevenson was alive, and passages that might be con- 
sidered gently ribald or pleasantly profane appear 
only in the issue subsequent to her death. Is there not 
here further confirmation of my argument that Mrs. 
Stevenson sought to build up the “ seraph in choco- 
late’ myth of R. L. S., and may one not infer that if 
you had written Stevenson’s Life, with Mrs. Steven- 
son somewhat in control of the situation, the same 
stultifying element would have interfered with your 
work? 

You state that the real reason you did not write 
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the Life was because you “ lacked health and leisure 
to complete the task in any reasonable time.” That 
naturally settles the point; but the regret and the 
astonishment remain that any amount of time should 
have been considered as unreasonable as to prevent 
a scholar of your attainments to refrain from fulfilling 
the often-expressed wish of the delightful author who 
was so dear his friend.” 

Your defense of Mrs. Stevenson’s mis-statement 
to the effect that “‘ verse had, with Stevenson, always 
been pre-eminently a pastime,” I find even harder to 
understand. In his early life, it was, for many years, 
not a pastime at all, but the deep channel of his most 
intense thoughts and emotions, and of his struggles 
both of heart and of mind. It was also largely his 
field of self-training as an artist; and I think that if 
you could have studied, as I have studied, many 
poems that he re-wrote, and a long series of sonnets, 
and the way that, for instance, he worked over one 
hundred and thirty lines until he had wrought from 
them a flawless poem of twenty-eight lines, you would 
re-consider your statement. As a matter of fact, it 
was one of Stevenson’s dearest ambitions to be re- 
garded as a poet, although he was aware that he could 
never be a poet of the first rank. Nor do I overlook 
your statement that you are convinced that Steven- 
son “ did not intend for publication most of the verses 
printed by the Boston Bibliophile Society.” I wonder 
on what grounds you would explain his having copied 
all of them at least twice, and some of them three 


2 It was only later I discovered that towards the very end of his 
life Stevenson did not seem to be desirous of having Mr. Colvin as his 
biographer; nor in the light of more recent knowledge could I have 
adopted, in any correspondence with Sir Sidney Colvin, quite the tone 
of courtesy of the present letter. 
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times, including a poem obviously meant as prefatory 
verses? 

Many of these poems have, of course, to do with 
Stevenson’s early affairs of the heart, and include a 
long series of poems addressed to a young woman 
whom he deeply and finely loved. Indeed, this love 
episode, known to Mrs. Fleeming Jenkin, and others 
of Stevenson’s friends, reflects, it seems to me, credit 
and not discredit on the generous and chivalrous 
Stevenson. But you seem to consider all these evi- 
dences of early romance as matters that the reader 
has no right to know, nor “ should have the desire, 
apart from mere prurient curiosity, to know.” It 
would be amusing to consider a life of Byron, or of 
Shelley, written from such a point of view. But I 
have no wish to continue the argument in this direc- 
tion, and am content to refer you to the article in 
the Manchester Guardian Weekly, of December 
22nd, 1922, entitled, ‘‘ Mealy-Mouthed Biography,” 
which considers the value of the kind of biogra- 
phy whose thought and “supreme aim seems to be 
the present avoidance of anything ‘ painful to the 
family.’ ” 

In my essay in the Century, as in my letter to the 
Tribune, I have tried, indeed, to avoid anything pain- 
ful to the family, relinquishing a considerable amount 
of material, corroborative in its nature, because be- 
hind it I felt the personal motive. My entire hope has 
been to discuss the matter in the objective manner of 
the scholar, or, at least, of the student. 

Please believe, my dear Sir Sidney, that my only 
regret in this entire controversy is that I may have 
placed you in a dilemma whose horns are those of 
personal loyalty and scholarly fearlessness. If we are 
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not too far apart in our attitudes towards biography 
to render further argument futile, I should be glad 
to be specifically enlightened by you in any manner 
that commends itself to your courteous intelligence, 
and I am, 
Yours very faithfully, 
GrorcE S. HELLMAN. 


Sir Sidney Colvin, in his answer (he is, of course, 
free to publish his side of the correspondence) 
avoided every point that I had brought up and 
seized upon the concluding sentence of my letter to 
terminate the discussion. Let me, therefore, state that 
I have in my files a document showing that Mr. Col- 
vin had indignantly related the story of how Mrs. 
Stevenson had insisted on the destruction of the 
manuscript. It is a document which leads me to be- 
lieve that in the Century article I was in error on one 
inessential point. It was, it seems, Stevenson who, 
goaded by his wife, had finally hurled the manuscript 
into the flames. 

Some of the considerations which may have deter- 
mined Mrs. Stevenson I have already suggested in 
the Century article: 


The serious side of Stevenson as an essayist whose 
writings might advisedly furnish instruction to youth 
was first appreciated on a wide scale with the appear- 
ance, in 1881, of “ Virginibus Puerisque.”’ The next 
year saw the publication of ‘‘ Familiar Studies of 
Men and Books,” a volume that further established 
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Stevenson as a mentor of youth. Then, in 1883, came 
“Treasure Island,” one of the finest and most ex- 
citing of romances, and appealing more strongly to 
the young reader than any other book of its day from 
the pen of a notable stylist. Stevenson at last was 
financially successful as an author. He was, moreover, 
in the field of verse busy with the poems that were to 
be published, in 1885, under the title of “‘ A Child’s 
Garden of Verses.”” How would this public have been 
affected if the life-story of a harlot had then ap- 
peared? One can readily imagine the reaction of 
teachers and’preachers and the consternation of the 
publishers. Art is all very well in its way, but royal- 
ties have to be considered. Or we may ascribe to Mrs. 
Stevenson a finer motive than the merely financial 
one, and consider, from her point of view, the pity 
of destroying by one too daring an act the position 
to which her husband had attained as an entertainer 
and instructor of youth. She may have seen him on 
a pedestal, and may have made it her business to 
keep him there. 


There is still another consideration to be advanced. 
Mrs. Stevenson had, cleverly and creditably, won her 
way into the affections of the father-in-law who had 
originally been so bitterly opposed to her union with 
his son. What would Thomas Stevenson, on whose 
generosity the fortunes of Louis and Mrs. Stevenson 
and her children still so largely depended, say to a 
novel which assuredly would have brought up mem- 
ories of Stevenson’s early dissipations, and (there is 
reason for believing) memories of remissness in youth 
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on the part of Thomas Stevenson himself? She could 
imagine, as we can also, the consequent unhappiness 
and consternation at Number 17 Heriot Row. No, 
indeed; the public that knew little of Stevenson’s 
wilder period, and the parents who were so eager to 
_forget it, must not be shocked to the possible end of 
diminution in home allowances and the probable end 
of diminution in public regard and in public royalties. 
Mrs. Stevenson was a practical woman, and she had 
constituted herself her husband’s guardian. Yet would 
that she had at least persuaded Stevenson to lay the 
manuscript aside until such time as it might be pub- 
lished without personal detriment to him; or that she 
had preserved it for publication after his death! 
Sidney Colvin is not the only distinguished man of 
letters who has in conversation referred to the de- 
stroyed novel. Edmund Gosse records that on one 
occasion he told Henry James of an episode in the 
life of a friend of theirs, and that he was later dis- 
mayed to find that Henry James had used this epi- 
sode for the purposes of his art. Was not Edmund 
Gosse referring to Stevenson’s novel? And is it open 
to question that in “The Author of Beltraffio ” 
‘Henry James did not evolve his story from the epi- 
sode at Hyéres? Edmund Gosse, in commenting on 
this work of Henry James, admitted not only that it 
was based on a private incident in the life of an 
eminent author (who is left nameless) but also, in 
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excellent metaphor, suggests how characteristic it was 
of James to weave a story around an actual incident. 

“ The Author of Beltraffio,” written in 1884, and 
thus very soon after the destruction of Stevenson’s 
novel, is an imaginative dramatic development, in the 
method described by Edmund Gosse, of the Steven- 
son episode. Without mentioning names, Henry 
James, in his preface to the volume containing ‘‘ The 
Author of Beltraffio,” in the edition of his works 
published in 1909, writes: 


Sometime before the first appearance of the tale 
in the English Illustrated Magazine it had been said 
to me of an eminent author, these several years dead 
and on some of the embarrassments of whose life and 
character a common friend was enlarging: “‘ Add to 
them all, moreover, that his wife objects intensely 
to what he writes. She cannot bear it (as you can for 
that matter rather easily conceive) and that natu- 
rally creates a tension — ! ” There had come the air- 
blown grain which, lodged in a handful of kindly 
earth, was to produce the story of Mark Ambient. 


The portrait of Mark Ambient is so unmistakably 
Stevenson’s that one can hardly understand how this 
story has so long escaped the comment of biogra- 
phers and essayists.* 

In commenting on the literary art and ideals of 
Mark Ambient, James described an artist: 


8 My own attention was directed to “The Author of Beltraffio” by 
Miss Edna Kenton. 
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to whom every manifestation of human energy was _ 
a thrilling spectacle and who felt for ever the desire 
to dissolve his experience of life into a literary form. 
On that high head of the passion performed — the 
attempt at the quest for which was to his mind the 
real search for the Holy Grail —he said the most 
interesting, the inspiring things. It came to me thus 
that in his books he had uttered but half of his 
thought, and that what he had kept back — from 
motives I deplored when I made them out later — 
was a finer, and better part. . . . At bottom the poor 
fellow, disinterested to his finger tips and regarding 
imperfection not only as an aesthetic but quite also 
as a social crime, had an extreme dread of scandal. 

I surveyed him, askance, as we walked together; 
I had already, I had indeed instantly, seen him as 
all delightful. His face is so well known that I needn’t 
describe it; he looked to me at once an English gentle- 
man and a man of genius, and I thought that a happy 
combination. There was a brush of the Bohemian in 
his fineness; you would easily have guessed his be- 
longing to the artist guild. He was addicted to velvet 
jackets, to cigarettes, to loose shirt-collars, to looking 
a little dishevelled. His features, which were firm but 
not perfectly regular, are fairly enough represented 
in his portraits; but no portrait I have seen gives any 
idea of his expression. (Here it is interesting to note 
that Edmund Gosse, in his article on Stevenson in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, comments on the fact 
that Stevenson’s portraits are not thoroughly repre- 
sentative, and that for full realization of the charm, 
animation and sincerity of the man, one had to have 
seen Stevenson himself. — But let us go on with what 
Henry James writes of Mark Ambient’s expression 
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and appearance.) There were innumerable things in 
it, and they chased each other in and out of his face. 
I have seen people who\were grave and gay at one 
and the same moment. There were other strange op- 
positions and contradictions in his slightly faded and 
fatigued countenance. He affected me somehow as 
at once fresh and stale, at once anxious and indif- 
ferent. He had evidently had an active past, which 
inspired one with curiosity; yet what was that com- 
pared to his obvious future? He was just enough 
above middle height to be spoken of as tall, and 
rather lean and long in flank. He had the friendliest 
frankest manner possible, and yet I could see it cost 
him something. 


And now we come to the manner in which Henry 
James elaborated the incident of the destroyed novel. 

“The Author of Beltraffio” relates to a writer, 
Mark Ambient, whose wife is entirely out of sym- 
pathy with his work. The two have a young son to 
whom both are devoted, but who is a cause for jeal- 
ousy between the parents. A visitor, who by Henry 
James is referred to as “ I,” becomes immediately on 
cordial terms with the distinguished author, Ambient, 
and shows his sympathy with the point of view 
towards art manifested by that genius. The visitor 
seeks to impress on Mrs. Ambient the importance of 
her husband’s work and finds occasion to ask her to 
read the proof sheets of the new volume by the author 
of “ Beltraffio.” When Mark Ambient learns that his 
wife had carried off the proof sheets of his new book 
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he remarks that he is “‘ really much afraid ” she would 
burn up the sheets. 

Mrs. Ambient, however, neither destroys nor 
causes to be destroyed this masterpiece of her hus- 
band. What she does, is (on reading her husband’s 
work as she sits at the bedside of their little boy who 
has become suddenly gravely ill), to forbid the doc- 
tor’s entrance. Neglecting to give the requisite 
medicines or care to the invalid, she consciously per- 
mits her adored child to die, thinking this preferable 
to having him grow up and read what she considers 
the immoral writings of his father. 

After the child’s death the mother becomes frantic 
with grief. Soon thereafter she falls into a consump- 
tion and dies at Mentone. Her action at her child’s 
sick-bed was, by his sister and by the visitor who 
relates the tale, kept a secret from Mark Ambient. 

The foregoing very brief synopsis shows Henry 
James doing exactly what we might have expected 
him to do in view of his well-known way of handling 
a theme based on an actual occurrence. To have re- 
counted the destruction of the novel would have been 
the act of a reporter engaging in fiction, while to con- 
ceive the idea of having the child, and not the manu- 
script, destroyed, is the mark of a writer who can 
develop along his own dramatic lines, leaving the 
actual occurrence merely the “ air-blown grain ”’ that 
has fallen into the fertile field of his imagination. 
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Even so, the death from consumption of Mark Am- 
bient’s wife at Mentone gives, in its mention of the 
French town where Stevenson himself lay ill with 
consumption, a final note of additional association 
with the Stevenson tragedy. 

We can understand that Mr. Gosse was horrified 
and alarmed at the publication of Henry James’ 
story. But Stevenson — was he horrified or alarmed? 
The best answer is that he chose the author of this 
story (and not any of his literary friends and com- 
patriots who were alarmed) as his executor. And if 
Henry James had served in this capacity, had ex- 
amined the unpublished manuscripts which were ex- 
tant at the time of Stevenson’s death, and had seen 
his way to writing Stevenson’s Life, we may feel well 
assured that there would have been little need now 
to controvert the Stevenson myth. 7 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Sex Question 


HE misinterpretation of Stevenson’s attitude 
towards sex, both in regard to the acts of indi- 
vidual life and as to the use of the sex theme for the 
purposes of art, has been widespread and intense. The 
official biography is largely silent in the matter, sup- 
pressing information concerning both major and 
minor episodes in the record of Stevenson’s experi- 
ences with women. It has similarly turned off the cur- 
rent of light on Stevenson’s point of view in reference 
to his un-mid-Victorian views of the use of sex in 
literature. Mr. Sidney Colvin, in his prefatory notes 
as editor of the ‘ Letters,” did, indeed, include a 
paragraph where he writes of Stevenson’s hot- 
bloodedness in youth, although the impression given 
is that of experiences not unusual among young men, 
and the reader is left unaware that Stevenson’s dissi- 
pation was really a byword in the decorous society of 
Edinburgh. 

In Stevenson’s letters the searching student will 
find a few phrases to indicate the truth, but far more 
revelatory are the suppressed fiction of the final 
period and the verses of earlier years, in illustrat- 
ing Stevenson’s attitude towards sex. 
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The poems discovered some ten years ago include 
many dealing with his love affairs in the dissolute 
days of young manhood, and the retention by Steven- 
son of these poems, their copying and recopying by 
him, prove that his experiences had content of per- 
manent value and permanent reminiscent joy. When 
we add to these verses the poems written for Mrs. 
Sitwell, and the many poems addressed to Mrs. 
Stevenson, we arrive at a very considerable sum of 
lyrics with sex as their inspiration. Failure to study 
these poems may have led even so competent a critic 
as, for instance, Mr. R. Ellis Roberts, to posit the 
absence of evidence concerning any great impression 
made on Stevenson by his passion for Claire, who, 
in the early seventies, predominated in his love 
affairs. This episode, and other affairs of the Edin- 
burgh days, Mr. Roberts dismisses as of compara- 
tively little significance, basing his opinion on what 
he mistakenly assumes to be a fact. Burns and Villon 
and Verlaine proved the value of their dissoluteness 
(Mr. Roberts intelligently suggests) by the use of 
similar experiences for the purposes of art. Steven- 
son, Mr. Roberts states, was unable to do this, a fact 
(if it were a fact) indicative of the insignificance of 
these experiences. He then proceeds to the conclusion 
that as Stevenson’s life and character were (thinks 
Mr. Roberts) the creation of Stevenson’s wife, Mr. 
Balfour’s biography reveals more truly than such a 
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work as Mr. Steuart’s the real Stevenson. But the 
trouble with this theory, or this belief, is that 
Stevenson did use his sex life in his creative work as 
a poet, and as a novelist. While it is true that his 
wife was an important formative influence, it is even 
more deeply true that the real Stevenson — the man 
—was partly hidden by his wife from the knowl- 
edge of the world at large; that the real Stevenson 
— the artist — was partly frustrated; and that the 
misleading picture which has been handed down from 
decade to decade was more really (though not solely) 
her creation than was the living Stevenson. 

And here we diverge for a moment in order to 
discuss the opinion held not only by Mr. Roberts 
but by various other writers, such as Mr. Paul Neu- 
mann, who categorically states that if it had not been 
for Fanny van de Grift Osbourne there would have 
been no Stevenson after 1779. This seems to me 
wholly erroneous. 

In the course of the present work I had occasion 
to ask Mr. Lloyd Osbourne for permission to print 
some of the poems and letters included in these pages. 
I could not see my way to asking this courtesy with- 
out very frankly telling Mr. Osbourne that I in- 
tended to make clear that his mother “ interfered 
with Stevenson’s freedom as an artist and that she 
was in some respects an unfortunate wife.” I referred 
also to the necessity of discussing the romance at 
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Grez. Mr. Osbourne granted my request; wrote some 
very pleasant words about what he was kind enough 
to call my “ straightforwardness ”; assured me that 
he had “ always tried to avoid any petty partizan- 
ship about R. L. S. He belongs to the world and the 
world must judge him—or misjudge him.” Then 
Mr. Osbourne went on to write: 


As to my mother, I shall ask you to bear one thing 
in mind; that whatever you may find to criticise in 
her remember always that it was she who kept 
Stevenson alive; and in keeping him alive — guard- 
ing him, watching over him, subordinating her whole 
life to him, she necessarily offended many people. 
Her life in many ways was a very sad one —a life 
of unending apprehension; death was always snatch- 
ing at Stevenson, and there she was always inter- 
posing herself. He was under sentence of death, and 
at any moment the warrant might arrive. And on 
the money side it was very hard on her; no matter 
how well he might appear at the moment there al- 
ways loomed before her those frightful periods when 
he would lie at death’s door and for which she tried 
to save every penny she could. She denied herself in 
every way; had next to nothing of all the things 
women crave; and this very abstemiousness militated 
against her in the opinion of people, who blamed her 
for not “going out” more, “ burying herself,” and 
all that. I speak of the days before she and R. L. S. 
left England. 


I gladly agree with Mr. Osbourne that Stevenson’s 
wife prolonged a life to whose success she in many 
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ways contributed. I go further than Mr. Osbourne’s 
letter in suggesting that for years she added to 
Stevenson’s happiness. Yet granting the phases of de- 
sirability, and in part the constructive quality of 
his wife’s companionship, how can one believe that 
a man who had shown sufficient force of character 
to refuse the inheritance of a family career, and who 
had given up law as well as engineering in order to 
attempt the hazardous profession of letters; a man 
who had in 1876 pulled himself together after an idol 
had been shattered; a man who in 1879 had broken 
with his beloved parents rather than be untrue to his 
own code of chivalric honor, would have petered out 
into nothingness had not a woman come to his aid? 
No; Robert Louis Stevenson, as he was approaching 
his thirtieth year, had already proved his mettle, and 
however different might have been his career with- 
out the brave, shrewd, capable and tyrannic Fanny 
Osbourne, it is altogether absurd to think that he 
would have gone under. We should merely have had 
a different Stevenson, less commercially successful, 
no doubt, but probably a far more significant author. 

Reverting to instances of Stevenson’s long un- 
known use in the field of verse of the motifs of per- 
sonally experienced passion we have a large choice. 
A few will suffice as illustrations. First, a poem writ- 
ten in the year 1871, where Stevenson shows himself 
imbued with the conviction of the predominant in- 
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fluence of passionate love, a poem all the more 
interesting when we recall that phrase of “ much 
Antony,” in MHenley’s sonnet descriptive of his 
friend. 


AFTER READING “ ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA ” 


As when the hunt by holt and field 
Drives on with horn and strife, 
Hunger of hopeless things pursues 
Our spirits throughout life. 


The sea’s roar fills us aching full 

Of objectless desire — 

The sea’s roar, and the white moon-shine, 
And the reddening of the fire. 


Who talks to me of reason now? 
It would be more delight 

To have died in Cleopatra’s arms 
Than be alive tonight. 


In the same vein, but now addressed to another 
woman, is this poem of 1875: 


If I had wings, my lady, like a dove 

I should not linger here, 

But through the winter air toward my love, 
Fly swift toward my love, my fair, 

If I had wings, my lady, like a dove. 


If I had wings, my lady, like a dove, 
And knew the secrets of the air, 

I should be gone, my lady, to my love, 
To kiss the sweet disparting of her hair, 
Tf I had wings, my lady, like a dove. 
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If I had wings, my lady, like a dove, 

This hour should see my soul at rest, 
Should see me safe, my lady, with my love, 
To kiss the sweet division of her breast, 
If I had wings, my lady, like a dove. 


For all is sweet, my lady, in my love; 

Sweet hair, sweet breast and sweeter eyes 
That draw my soul, my lady, like a dove 
Drawn southward by the shining of the skies; 
For all is sweet, my lady, in my love. 


If I could die, my lady, with my love, 
Die, mouth to mouth, a splendid death, 

I should take wing, my lady, like a dove, 
To spend upon her lips my all of breath, 
If I could die, my lady, with my love. 


These are only two among scores of love poems, 
the finest series, all told, being those addressed to 
Mrs. Stevenson. The poems to his wife establish his 
devotion to her; they make evident Stevenson’s ap- 
preciation of her as brave companion, as loyal nurse, 
as helpful critic. There is humor in some of the teas- 
ing verses; romantic references to days at Grez and 
in California are to be found in others; and tender 
touches of grief. 

The poems that have in the preceding pages been 
drawn upon were written to two of the three women 
with whom Stevenson was most deeply in love, yet 
the most delightful of his verses showing his suscep- 
tibility to the attraction of sex are to be found else- 
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where. In first studying, some ten years ago, the 
poem entitled “ Ne Sit Ancillae Tibi Amor Pudori,” 
I thought the stanzaic form pointed to an early 
period, say 1874, and that the verses might have 
been written at Swanston. I am now strongly in- 
clined to believe that they were addressed to Valen- 
tine Roch, although she may never have seen them. 
Valentine Roch (a Frenchwoman, according to Miss 
Masson, but, according to Mr. Steuart, a Swiss) 
entered the service of the Stevensons in 1883. She 
took care of Stevenson during his severe illness at 
Hyéres. She took care of him when he was bedridden 
at Newport. Again, in the Adirondacks, when Mrs. 
Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne were for a while ab- 
sent, she shared with Stevenson’s mother the care of 
the patient. Even as far as the Marquesas she accom- 
panied the master to whom she was devoted, and 
(though there is no shadow of suggestion that the 
relations between Valentine and Robert Louis Steven- 
son were in any way unworthy) her high spirits and 
her intelligence made her far more than a servant in 
Stevenson’s eyes. Miss Masson, in the volume en- 
titled ‘“‘I Can Remember Robert Louis Stevenson,” 
includes some reminiscences written by Valentine 
Roch, easily the most notable paper in the book. 
There is indicated the difficulties of a ménage pre- 
sided over by an autocratic and not always good- 
tempered woman, and Stevenson is shown giving, 
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with wistful whimsicality, that advice to Valentine 
which might reconcile her to the difficulties of her 
situation. One is reminded of the anecdote concern- 
ing Abraham Lincoln on the occasion when a client 
of his, at Springfield, was, with a broomstick as the 
compelling argument, driven from the Lincoln home 
by an irate housewife, so busied with house-cleaning 
that she was unwilling to have the man wait for the 
lawyer whom he had come to consult. Meeting Lin- 
coln in the street, the client, still enraged at the treat- 
ment he had received, wished to relieve his feelings 
by a fist fight with her husband. Whereupon Lincoln 
not only calmed the man but won his sympathy by 
asking whether the kind of temper he himself had 
to stand so often could not for a moment be endured 
by the other. 

“Ne Sit Ancillae Tibi Amor Pudori ” — “‘ Be Not 
Ashamed of Your Love for the Handmaiden ” — be- 
longs very possibly to the Hyéres period. It shows 
that affectionate sympathy which entered into the 
relations between Stevenson and Valentine, but it 
shows so much more. Stevenson’s chief appeal to the 
larger public of successive generations resides in the 
winning humanity of his outlook on life,” and in his 
way of indicating this attitude through personal 
touches. Where has he surpassed the following poem 


1 “Gentleness and cheerfulness, these come before all morality.” — 
RSs 
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as an achievement elemental in content, and of per- 
fect grace and delicacy in expression? 


Ne Sit ANcILLAE Trer Amor Pupori 


There’s just a twinkle in your eye 
That seems to say I might, if I 

Were only bold enough to try 

An arm about your waist. 

I hear too as you come and go, 

That pretty nervous laugh, you know; 
And then your cap is always so 
Coquettishly displaced. 


Your cap! the word’s profanely said. 
That little top-knot, white and red, 

That quaintly crowns your graceful head, 
No bigger than a flower, 

Is set with such a witching art, 

Is so provocatively smart, 

I’d like to wear it on my heart, 

An order for an hour! 


O graceful housemaid, tall and fair, 

I love your shy imperial air, 

And always loiter on the stair, 

When you are going by. 

A strict reserve the fates demand; 
But, when to let you pass I stand, 
Sometimes by chance I touch your hand 
And sometimes catch your eye. 


One questions whether it was really “ chance,” 
however happy, that led to Stevenson’s touching the 
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hand of the girl, but surely in that touch he expresses 
the sentiment his wording renders free from even the 
remotest shadow of vulgarity. We!l Stevenson knew 
from his own experiences, ranging from Edinburgh 
to the valleys of California, that there is essentially 
no difference between the duchess and her maid, be- 
tween, as Mr. Kipling has put it, the Colonel’s lady 
and Judy O’Grady. But even though there is this 
oneness in human nature, and though the poet is 
willing to proclaim that the uniform of service and 
the dress of the master are, after all, but outward 
insignia, Stevenson was neither a Cellini nor a Casa- 
nova. He would have fully understood George Eliot 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson when the author of that 
great moral tract, ‘“‘ Romola,” and the author of those 
splendid essays, “Conduct” and “ Character,” 
agreed that for them one of the greatest of books 
was “ Rousseau’s Confessions.” But Stevenson be- 
longed to that class of men who, however sensuous, 
know, without argument, that there are things one 
does and there are things one doesn’t do. 

Here seems to be the place to emphasize the fact 
that Stevenson was not a philanderer. He was dissi- 
pated in early manhood, and it is well that boys 
should learn that he paid dearly for his youthful ex- 
cesses. But even during the wildest period there was 
an idealizing element in his amours; and the two 
great affections of his later years were enwrought 
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with the finest strands that can enter relationships 
between men and women. In the French days — at 
Barbizon, at Grez, at Paris — promiscuity had little 
charm for him, and after his marriage he had, I am 
convinced, no liaison with any woman. Even if his 
wife had not been so physically attractive to him, 
and, with his lack of reverence for the Seventh Com- 
mandment, he had engaged upon later amours, they 
would have been no philandering episodes, unless we 
have misread the entire spirit of his deepest experi- 
ences and passions. 

The conscious motive to minimize public recogni- 
tion of that sensuousness in Stevenson which was as 
much a part of his nature as were his virtues is to be 
found not only in the suppression of poems that so 
long remained unknown but also in unpublished por- 
tions of others of his self-revelatory verses. Two 
examples will suffice to illustrate this point. From 
“The Canoe Speaks” there is omitted this picture 
of the bathing maidens: 


And stepping free, each breathing lass, 
From her discarded ring of clothes, 
Into the crystal coolness goes. 


From the same poem there is omitted a section re- 
markable for its happy use of metaphors suggested 
by battle, and intimating the battle of sex. 
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Now bare to the beholder’s eye, 

Your late denuded bindings lie, 
Subsiding slowly where they fell, 

A disinvested citadel: 

The obdurate corset, Cupid’s foe, 

The Dutchman’s breeches friiled below, 
Those that the lover loves to note, 

And white and crackling petticoat. 


From these, that on the ground repose, 
Their lady lately re-arose; 

And laying by the lady’s name 

A living woman re-became. 


Of her, that from the public eye 
They do inclose and fortify, 

Now, lying scattered as they fell, 

An indiscreeter tale they tell: 

Of that more soft and secret her 
Whose daylong fortresses they were, 
By failing warmth, by lingering print, 
These now discarded scabbards hint. 


A twofold change the ladies know. 

First, in the morn the bugles blow, 

And they, with floral hues and scents, 
Man their beribboned battlements. 

But let the stars appear, and they 

Shed inhumanities away; 

And from the changeling fashion see, 
Through comic and through sweet degree, 
In nature’s toilet unsurpassed, 

Forth leaps the laughing girl at last. 


The lines quoted above are, in their vitality, fresh- 
ness and originality, a notable example of Stevenson’s 
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artistry in using sex experiences for the purposes of 
his art. 

If there were available all the letters written in the 
earlier days to Charles Baxter, Henley, and especially 
Robert Allan Stevenson (“ Bob”), we should have, 
unquestionably, very remarkable material. Indicative 
of the kind of letter which Louis, age eighteen, wrote 
Bob, is this hitherto unpublished missive. Young 
Stevenson shows himself already caught up in dissipa- 
tion, yet aware of the impulse to devote his energies 
to the service of man. His inherited predilection for 
preaching is also in evidence, as is his dislike for 
pharisees. “‘ If you keep my letters and I keep yours,” 
wrote Stevenson, “ what a curious retrospect it will 
be for us! My letters to you would form a history of 
myself which, as I am too indolent to write a diary, 
I should, like to have for future instruction and 
amusement.” 


17 Heriot Row 
Oct. 2. Thursday 1868 


My bear Bos, 

Your very friendly and interesting letter has at 
once pleased and disappointed me more than I can 
tell. For a long time back my mind has been in an 
unhealthy state of agitation and filled with a silent 
shifting of squadrons, if so I may speak, that seems 
to shadow forth some great advance or some great 
retreat. Let me hope the former. Among the subjects 
which particularly disturbed me and gave me pain 
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was the fact that my life, though by me most keenly 
enjoyed was of use to no one else. A dead pandering — 
to the senses: simply such life as we see shadowed 
forth in the works of Keats, who, by the way, I al- 
most think more destructive than Swinburne. In the 
latter, although we have all the fiery maddening 
pleasure of sin burning on the paper, there is still a 
tang of bitter remorse, a loathsome something that 
draws the veil aside and lets us see the white ashes 
gushing from the Sodom’s apple, and the clanking 
bones of the skeleton below the fair, white, smooth 
skin and flesh on which the sensual poet gloats. To 
read Swinburne long would either make you mad or 
moral. The meretricious hand burns the sense as it 
fondles it, like the hand of the spectre knight in 
Scott’s grand ballad. Swinburne’s sensualism is too 
deep: it works it’s own cure. Far otherwise is it with 
Keats. He is the sensuous poet, Swinburne the sen- 
sual. He is soft, dreamy, delicious. Summer breezes 
fan you to an idle languor, as they lisp and murmur 
through the music of his lines. There is, to use his 
own overstrained expression, “a leafy pleasure ” in 
his works. You sleep in long forest alleys: you hear 
the murmur of rivers and the slumberous drone of 
bees: you are introduced into no higher company 
than the worthless old classic Gods. In a word he lulls 
where he should arouse, and relaxes where he should 
brace. His highest ideal is beauty. “ A thing of beauty 
is a joy forever.” And again. “‘ Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty — that is all ye know on earth and all ye 
need to know.” What a groveling ideal! What an en- 
nervating atmosphere! it is in fact a deification of 
pleasure. ; 


In such a mock paradise, shut out from what was 
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harsh and dissonant, I have hitherto been living. 
But I am shaking up a little. I have wakened, and 
am in a transition. Your letter has helped to brace 
and strengthen me: I thank you for it most sincerely. 
It is all very well to write and write: that is what I 
like. To do good by writing besides, one must write 
little. I am entering on a profession which must en- 
gross the strength of my powers and to which I shall 
try to devote my energies. What I should prefer 
would be to search dying people in lowly places of 
the town and help them; but J cannot trust myself 
in such places. I told you my weak point before and 
you will understand me. This is a great clog to me. 
How can a man take any step, when he has not full 
faith that he can maintain an openly reputable “ walk 
and conversation ” ? This I have not, very much the 
reverse. Now the utmost I contemplate at present is 
a very low step — teaching in a Sunday school. I 
think it is allways doing something —nay allways 
doing a very great deal. But — Have I a right to talk 
theology ex cathedra to poor boys when my own 
account is not made up, when my own life is a mere 
tissue of appearances and flimsy barriers that the 
first breath of temptation may blow to the winds? 
Again, have I a right for that to hold back my labour 
from the vineyard, and condemn others whom my 
services might help, because my own soul is not well? 
Again, is it not allways something? ‘‘ That which a 
man doeth affects himself, but that which a man 
sayeth shall shake the very world.” If it was a re- 
proach when hurled from head-wagging priests and 
pharisees to our Saviour on the cross, might it not be 
even a boast to such as I: “ Himself he could not 
save; and yet he saved others.” 
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I think I shall take it up; and so, may God assist 
me. 

For yourself, I have something to say. Our worthy 
old minister is accustomed to pray for “ those who 
are kept from church by indolence mistaken for in- 
disposition.” May I apply it? You have no talents, 
you say, and you have given up all attempts to be 
distinguished. Is this right? You fave intellect, a 
more powerful mind than I by a very long way, 
though I know well what your defects are: it was 
given you to use. Remember the servant who had 
one talent may have plied her broom very well, yet 
the unused talent condemned her, and the one who 
had only gained two was less praised than he who 
gained five. ‘“ To whom much has been given ” — et 
caetera. Your indolence was given you to conquer not 
to bewail: your talents were given you to use. 

With best wishes, ever believe me 
Your afft friend and cousin, 
R. L. STEVENSON. 


Bob and Louis were urging each other on, as we 
again see in the following excerpt from another un- 
published letter, written in 1869 or 1870, where Ste- 
venson’s youthful religious iconoclasm is in evidence. 


The Comptist Club are at work on a complete 
edition of Heine; so you must get before them. 

Now, old man, all this 7s wrote powerful serious. 
I know what you want, and I know what would do 
you more good than all the Malverns in the world in 
a brown paper parcel, or a luncheon box of concen- 
trated essence of Jewett. You want to get your name 
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up a bit —that’s what’s the matter with you, and 
that also is what is the matter with ever — yours — 
faithfully — R — L — Stevenson. 

All which is good sense and very good sense, In 
Witness Whereof 

I am reading Herbert Spencer just now very hard. 
I got over the fingers at the Spec, the other night. I 
proposed “‘ Have we any authority for the inspiration 
of the New Testament? ” as a subject of debate; 
when I was not seconded and Colin Macrae pro- 
tested. The liberty of free speech is the greatest boon 
of this happy and glorious — happy and glorious — 
ever victorious — country of pharisees and whiskey. 

We have a sight of new men in that august So- 
ciety; and black balled one named (with cheerful 
anachronism ) no longer gone than last 
night; on which occasion it will interest you to hear 
that Ormond was inarticulate and foolish, and sub- 
sided gradually into an infantile slumber. 

Write again and (if you please) let me hear some- 
thing definite about Heine. 

ever your truly 
Louis STEVENSON 


Then here is another letter, undated, but obvi- 
ously of 1875, remarkable in its comments addressed, 
on art, to the cousin who was to become so distin- 
guished an art critic. Here we see the emotional Louis, 
in the companionship of Mrs. Sitwell, moved to tears 
by the beauty of the Elgin Marbles, and stirred to 
superlative enthusiasm by the new wonder of Japa- 
nese art, to which Sidney Colvin had introduced him. 
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My dear Bob, the notion I had of coming over for 
a couple of days was relinquished for considerations 
of coin and parents but I mean to turn up in the 
course of the winter for perhaps a week. Do you 
know, I am mad about art now, too; but not Euro- 
pean art — Japanese. I went to see the Elgin Marbles 
by the way, and of course I do prefer them to any- 
thing; the three fates are unspeakable; I have a big 
photograph of them for my room, which is wonder- 
fully satisfactory, as indeed statuary is the only 
thing photography is fit to reproduce. But apart 
from the Elgin Marbles and a few consummate 
things, art, as you know, has always seemed to me 
a failure. Now just the other day, I came across 
Japanese art, practically speaking for the first time, 
and it did seem to me as if here was something at 
last that fetched me. Of course, there is a good deal 
‘to be set down to the novelty of subjects, and the 
first effect of the bedevilled imaginative violence of 
the figures; but making all the allowance I can for 
this and that, the fact remains that this art is above 
all others in two points. 1st in that it tells its story, 
not for the story’s sake only, but so as to produce 
always a magnificent decorative design. I have by 
me, for instance, a picture in which an army is cross- 
ing an arm of the sea by night; the background is 
cool and solemn; black night sky, and green water 
and gray coast of hills (the colour you know is never 
imitative, never what you call realistic, always quite 
imaginative ); in the foreground, the army goes past; 
or rather not the army, but the army’s banners; and 
if you could see the pattern, the splendid hurly burly 
of bright colours and strange forms that they have 
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thus thrown out against the dark background, you 
could see what imaginative truth we sacrifice, to say 
nothing of decorative effect, by our limping, semi- 
scientific way of seeing things. 2nd, the colours are 
really fun. In themselves, you know — they are their 
own exceeding great reward; they’re not a damned 
bit like nature, and don’t pretend to be and they’re 
twice as nice. I know I’ve mixed up these two reasons 
for my preference and must explain again; I mean, 
first, because they treat a story decoratively, instead 
of really, and second, because their decoration is 
good — better than anything else in the world — 
Rubens and Raphael were two pretty men; so were 
Vinci, and others; and M. Angelo could do a thing 
or two, but they’re not such fun as the Japanese. I 
am quite the Japanee nowadays: I love them better 
than anything on earth, I think, except Shakespeare 
and a few others who wrote and made music. I want 
you awfully to see some Japanee picters; I think they 
should shake you up: perhaps you had better not see 
them just yet, in case they disquiet you; but after a 
while and when once you’ve a dull fit on you, go in 
for the heathen J’s, and they’ll be new life to you. 

Is it the 3rd or the 5th book of Virgil you so much 
liked; I have taken to reading the 3rd. I tried to 
read Tennyson’s Ode on the Dook of Wellington 
(which is the finest lyrical poem in the language in 
case you don’t know) aloud this morning, and I had 
a hand at my throat tightening steadily as I read, 
until I could articulate no more and had to throw 
the book away. That is one of the experiences in life 
worth having; so were the Elgin Marbles. Mrs. Sit- 
well took me there, and I cried; I don’t know why; 
I just cried: these three women are so hellish calm 
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and can see so far away, can’t they? and the whole 
group is so coloured, all green as of vine leaves and 
purple as of a sunset sky, for all that it’s only white, 
and the white dirty. I can’t speak of these women; 
but I’m damned glad to have seen them; and I think 
I’m glad they’ve lost their heads, I don’t think any 
faces could be worthy of those beautiful, meaning 
bodies. 

Thére’s some gush about art for you; on which I 
am death at present like yourself. It irks me horridly 
to have to write about John Knox in this humour; 
but John Knox is J. K, and money is money, and as 
my first article is in proof, I have to get the second 
ready soon. I am going to write two nice things as 
soon as I have time; one notes of a real tour, an 
autumn effect, called “In the Beechwoods”; the 
other notes of a sham tour, sham people, sham 
legends &c called “The Seaboard of Bohemia ” — 
Winter’s Tale, you understand. 

Ever your afft. friend 
RoBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


To the early eighties belongs the one other undated 
(and unpublished ) letter to Bob which shall here be 
included. Indeed a significant manuscript, with 
its comment on the family character of the Steven- 
sons; its reference to Henley; and in the broadness 
of its humor. 


Mon cher Bob, 

You are a good gent to write, I vote for you all 
over the shop. My conscience is an odd piece, I grant, 
but my body is odder, by God’s grace. I am supposed 
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to be getting better. I heard already through Simpson 
that you were through your troubles, of which I am 
heartily glad; what in blazes is wrong with our family, 
that we should be always in and out of deep-sea bil- 
lows, and no rest for a man of us? or woman either, 
if you come to that. I suppose it’s being Norse; we 
ought to have sat on a kind of a trireme, with En- 
field * beards blowing about our bosoms, urging on the 
fell rowers to urge the aforesaid old trireme through 
the plunging seas; and not to have tried anything 
else whatever. We should have been damned unfor- 
tunate rovers, but tranquil; it’s weeds, and bars, and 
domesticity, and religion, that undermines us, as 
things are. 

. . . [have a confession to make, though I believe 
you understood well enough at the time. Anxious to 
stop something said I had the extreme politeness to 
tell Fanny that she lied. She was naturally annoyed; 
because all she said was true. But, as I say, I am 
sure you knew what I meant, which was, in my 
heated, drunken way, to choke off a matter I thought 
unpleasant and unnecessary. 

My foresaid conscience has been hounding at a fine 
rate about divers matters above all my conduct to 
Henley, which was not handsome, God knows. But 
I wish you would mention to him shortly, what you 
know anyway, and I daresay ke knows too by this 
time, that when I get to a certain pitch of illness I 
become, in the old Stevenson story, ‘“‘ a quirky bitch.” 

Do you remember the story in full: “ Well, I have 
met a bull-hornéder eediot, but I never met a quirkier 
bitch.” Which is best? I give it up. Mowbray, who, 


2 A young English artist who was a companion of Louis and Bob 
in France. He can be recognized as one of the minor characters in 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” 
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I hear, is going to be married,’ is bullhornéd (though 
the word should only be used in the comparative). 
Willie Simpson is a Quirky Bitch, Mjr Hughes is an 
idiot, but not bullhornéd; quite the reverse; he seems 
to combine a pole of either, and, though without 
talent enough to be truly quirky, he is a kind of a 
pale Quirky Eediot. Please remember me and Fanny 
most kindly to your good mother; whom we both 
vote for freely. 

We have but a tame company here; many shaven 
and curatorical priests; a large hairy, drunken Scotch 
parson; a real, live minx, married and all the minxier; 
some bullhornéd idiots, some quirky bitches; and a 
whole crew of kind of gone-up, damp fireworks in the 
human form. A gent sits opposite me, who I am per- 
suaded is an illegit. of Sir James Y.’s; he is so purely 
Willie’s image; a decent sort, however, with, I think, 
less quirkishness than his double. 

Ever yours, old man, and eagerly looking for your 
next 

Reino 


To about the same period as the foregoing letter 
belongs the frank epistle that Stevenson sent to the 
young art student, Trevor Haddon, as advice in mat- 
ters of sex. ‘““ Whatever you do, see that you don’t 
sacrifice a woman; that is where all imperfect loves 
conduct us. At the same time, if you can make it 
convenient to be chaste, for God’s sake, avoid the 
primness of your virtue; hardness to a poor harlot is 
a sin lower than the ugliest unchastity.” 


8 Stevenson writes the word “married” in larger letters, with an 
enormous ‘‘d,” amusing in its probable significance. 
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On September 12, 1887, Richard Mansfield gave, 
at the Madison Square Theatre in New York City, 
the initial performance of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde.” Stevenson’s wife and Stevenson’s mother 
were in the audience, but Stevenson himself was 
lying ill at the home of some friends at Newport, and 
neither then, nor at any other time, saw the drama- 
tized version of his story. A little later he was at 
Saranac Lake. There he received, from Mr. John 
‘ Paul Bocock, a letter which elicited a reply on which 
Mr. Bocock drew in an article published in the New 
York Sun on January 1, 1888. In this article Richard 
Mansfield’s interpretation of “ Jekyll and Hyde” 
was contrasted with that of Stevenson. Stevenson’s 
letter — written, mind you, when he was a married 
man of thirty-seven, and when the days of his own 
dissipations belonged to the far past —is the most 
significant of all documents in regard to his point of 
view towards sex. This is what he wrote: 


You are right as to Mansfield; Hyde was the 
younger of the two. He was not good-looking, how- 
ever; and not, Great Gods! a mere voluptuary. There 
is no harm in voluptuaries; and none, with my hand 
on my heart and in the sight of God, none — no harm 
whatsoever in what prurient fools call “ immorality.” 
The harm was in Jekyll, because he was a hypocrite 
— not because he was fond of women; he says so him- 
self; but people are so filled full of folly and inverted 
lust, that they think of nothing but sexuality. The 
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Hypocrite let out the beast of Hyde — who is no 
more sexual than another, but who is the essence of 
cruelty and malice and selfishness and cowardice, and 
these are the diabolic in man — not this poor wish 
to love a woman, that they make such a cry about. 
I know and I dare to say, you know as well as I, that 
bad and good even to human eyes, has no more con- 
nection with what is called dissipation than it has 
with flying kites. But the sexual field and the business 
field are the two best fitted for the display of cruelty 
and cowardice and selfishness. 


Whether one agrees with Stevenson or not in his 
statement that there is no harm in voluptuaries is 
beside the point. The point is that Stevenson did not 
consider love for women — many women even — in 
itself immoral. Hypocrisy and selfishness and cow- 
ardice, these, with cruelty and malice, are — thought 
Stevenson — the real vices; and “ courage and in- 
telligence are the two qualities best worth a good 
man’s cultivation.” 

There is another thought in connection with “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” that has, I think, remained 
undiscussed. Charlotte Eaton, the widow of Louis’ 
friend in Paris, the talented painter, Wyatt Eaton, 
has told me of the talk that day at Manasquan when 
Stevenson and his mother, and Lloyd Osbourne and 
Isobel Strong were the guests of Will H. Low and 
his wife. Of all his writings, Stevenson said, the one 
he considered the worst was “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
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Hyde.” The most famous of his stories, the pot of 
gold, the work which made him a theme for the pul- 
pit — leading to affluence, leading to moral reputa- 
tion— was the writing he regarded as a failure! 
How strange! How extraordinary! — How very, very 
simple! How pathetically obvious! For here was no 
theatrical paradox, no attempt to startle an audi- 
ence. Here was a confession whose significance can 
only now be fully understood. — The dramatic tale 
of the duality of man’s nature, thrilling for the multi- 
tude, and ethically inspiring for the elect, had, in its 
original form, been quite another piece of work. Just 
what had been the first conception and the first exe- 
cution must remain forever unknown. I am convinced 
that it was semi-autobiographical, decidedly self- 
revelatory. Did not Louis in one of his letters to his 
mother sign himself as, he hoped, Jekyll, he feared, 
Hyde? In any case, who can doubt that it was far 
more the work of an artista sensuous, sensual, 
beauty-loving artist than of a moralist? * Who 
can doubt, in view of the letter to Bocock, that the 
cruel heart of Hyde, not the easily tempted nature 
of Jekyll, was the crux of whatever moral —if any 
moral — Stevenson sought to bring out? Mrs. 
Stevenson disapproved of the first version, and drove 
Louis'into such anger that he destroyed his manu- 


4 Mrs. Sanchez, in the Life of her sister, states that Stevenson had 
treated his theme merely as a story. The moral allegory was Mrs. 
Stevenson’s idea. 
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script.” Can we readily believe the biographer’s ver- 
sion that Stevenson later was grateful to his wife for 
her objections and her suggestions? I hardly think 
so. Stevenson’s statement at Manasquan points in an 
opposite direction. “‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” how- 
ever impressive and successful the Fanny Osbourne- 
impelled version remains, is not the kind of a story 
that an untrammelled Stevenson would have cared to 
write. In 1888, after the rupture with Henley had 
taught him with tragic emphasis how dearly he was 
paying for his concessions to Fanny Osbourne, the 
financial rewards and the moral encomiums resulting 
from his world-famous story may well have only in- 
tensified the bitter taste in his usually so bravely and 
so closely shut mouth. 

Stevenson, as we have seen, had, some three years 
previous to writing to Mr. Bocock, made his one great 
attempt to embody in a novel the point of view ex- 
plicitly set forth in that letter. He had been frus- 
trated, in the novel, as in the first version of “ Dr. 
Jekyll,’ and from that time on— at least in the 
writings published in his “‘ Complete Works ” — 
women played a very minor rdéle in his fiction. If he 
could not write of women as he wished to write of 


5 How many manuscripts, in addition to the novel and “Dr. 
Jekyll,” did Stevenson, one wonders, destroy in anger after such dis- 
cussions with his wife. Her unwillingness to have him print anything 
on themes that for her were taboo, led Fanny to express to Louis’ 
mother the request that Louis should not publish anything without 
his father’s approval, in the event of Fanny’s pre-deceasing her husband! 
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them, why then, as he made clear to Sidney Colvin, 
he preferred to write of them hardly at all. But 
towards the very end, he did indeed go back to the 
old intention that had been defeated at Hyéres. He 
wrote to Sidney Colvin that he had in mind a novel 
wherein a lady of, as the phrase goes, questionable 
morals, would have the chief réle. Henry James was 
delighted to learn of this—-Henry James who, in 
“The Author of Beltraffio,” had used the episode of 
the destroyed novel of the 1884 period. 

How far—if far at all— the work that Steven- 
son was pondering at Vailima proceeded; whether it 
too was given up because Mrs. Stevenson would have 
none of it, must remain matters for conjecture. But 
Stevenson felt deeply the void in his creative achieve- 
ment due to his domestically enforced silence on the 
theme of sex; how deeply, how bitterly, the final 
chapter of this book will reveal. Every student of 
Stevenson already knows the letter Louis wrote so 
shortly before his death to his cousin Bob. There he 
said that if he had to live life over again he believed 
that he would seek to pay honor to sex, and to honor 
it more religiously. He considered that the failure of 
Christianity to look upon sex as something essen- 
tially sacred instead of essentially evil, was the worst 
element in the education of human beings.° Steven- 


6 “To conclude ascetically is to give up, and not to solve, the 
problem.” — R., L. S. 
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son was ahead of his times, very far ahead; and it is 
perfectly apparent that if he were still living in 1925 
he would have used his experiences, his reactions, his 
deep reflections in the realm of sex, as material for 
works very different from those that gained him such 
a vogue among the preachers and teachers of his 
own day. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


God and Religion 


AST October, in looking over the catalogue of a 
New York auction sale, I was, I confess, a bit 
startled to read in cold print some excerpts from 
George Moore’s letters to Clara Lanza. The cata- 
loguer had not left the purchaser of these manuscripts 
to make his own discoveries, but had chosen the more 
sensational course. But when presumably the same 
cataloguer took up the description of a letter, in the 
same sale, from Stevenson to his cousin Katharine 
de Mattos, in quoting a passage one of whose phrases 
begins “‘ and I pray God,” he omitted “if there is 
such a gentleman ”—the next six words of the 
manuscript. 

How characteristic this is of the manner in which 
for decades Stevenson’s early attitude towards the 
Deity has been consciously suppressed or obscured 
and, on the part of the multitude, unconsciously mis- 
understood! After Stevenson’s death it wouldn’t do, 
it wouldn’t do at all, to have him revealed as very 
nearly an atheist in youth and very much of an ag- 
nostic throughout life. There were too many hun- 
dreds of thousands of children reading ‘‘ Treasure 
Island ” and the “ Child’s Garden of Verses ”; there 
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were too many myriads of young people reading 
“ Virginibus Puerisque ”; there were too many hun- 
dreds of lay and clerical instructors of youth holding 
Stevenson up as an exemplar. Such an audience for 
Stevenson’s works must with as much care be kept 
from the shock of irreligion as from the shock of im- 
morality. Not only lest royalties fall away but also, 
doubtless, for less material reasons. But the critic 
and biographer can hardly subscribe to the theory 
that the method of false idealization, whatever its 
momentary inspiration for youthful minds, is in con- 
sonance with the larger ways of beneficial truth. 
Stevenson himself posited in no uncertain terms the 
eventual injury of this manner of approach, stating 
that even children should be brought into knowl- 
edge of the verities of human nature and human 
contact. 

In considering Stevenson’s attitude towards God 
and religion, throughout the varying circumstances 
and the emotional and intellectual mutations of his 
years, we begin with the visualization of the child 
who, brought up in a Calvinistic household, became 
before the age of manhood an intense opponent to 
what he deemed hypocritical priesthood, and we end 
with the visualization of the Vailima Stevenson, the 
writer of prayers and, for however brief a period, the 
teacher of a Sunday school. The explication of so 
strange a contrast, with its suggestion of an insin- 
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cerity we shall find to be only superficial, is the in- 
teresting problem that confronts us. 

A religious mother, a severely religious nurse, and 
an intolerantly religious father were the formative 
adults in a home where an only child, however greatly 
beloved, and indeed, to a considerable extent petted, 
grew up in surroundings dominated by his father. 
The circumstances were in many ways paralleled by 
those of the early years of Washington Irving, when 
a stern deacon overdoing religious observances de- 
veloped in his talented son an aversion to the tenets 
of the ancestral creed. As Stevenson passed from boy- 
hood into manhood the ideas of Tyndall, of Huxley, 
of Spencer were, of course, making vibrant the in- 
tellectual atmosphere; but if Thomas Stevenson had 
not been so orthodox, Louis would not have reacted 
so violently to the new influences. 

His early poems, long hidden from light, are the 
richest source of information concerning this period 
of sometimes bitter struggle and of often anguished 
stress. Manifest is the yearning towards an all-under- 
standing, an all-forgiving and ever-sustaining Deity, 
and equally manifest Stevenson’s inability fully to 
accept the reality of God-hood. The actuality of an 
anthropomorphic Divine Being is rejected, and there 
are moods wherein that idea is treated with a sugges- 
tion of angry scorn, or with ironic derision. 

The conflict of emotions in which Stevenson, as a 
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boy of nineteen, was beginning to struggle is shown 
in one of his rarer humble and contrite moods in the 
verses that follow: 


PRAYER 


I ask good things that I detest, 
With speeches fair: 

Heed not, I pray thee Lord, my breast, 
But hear my prayer. 


I say ill things I would not say — 
Things unaware; 

Regard my breast, Lord, in thy day, 
And not my prayer. 


My heart is evil in thy sight: 
My good thoughts flee: 

O Lord, I cannot wish aright — 
Wish thou for me. 


O bend my words and acts to Thee 
However ill, 

That, I, whate’er I say or be, 

May serve Thee still. 


O let my thoughts abide in Thee 
Lest I should fall: 

Shew me Thyself in all I see, 
Thou Lord of all. 


This is one of the last of his boyhood poems that 
still are closely associated with the days when he re- 
cited his bedside prayers in the hearing of his mother 
or, more often, of Alison Cunningham, the devoted 
nurse to whom “ The Child’s Garden ” was dedicated. 
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The lack of stable belief is, however, already appar- 
ent. He asks that his prayer should be heard, and his 
hidden desires or secret rebellious thoughts be un- 
heeded. He asks that not his prayer, whose absolute 
sincerity he may be questioning, be heeded, but that 
an all-understanding God should regard his heart. 
And then, conscious that he himself “ cannot wish 
aright,” the boy throws himself, as it were, on the 
generous lap of God. The poem is made all the more 
significant by a marginal stanza that goes: 


But howsoe’er my fancies run 

O Lord, from thee, 

When Love, or vanquished sin or pride 
Thou lookest to see, 

Look on Thine holy son that died, 
And not on me, 


Here we see Stevenson in much confusion of mind 
and heart, adopting the great hope of the Christian 
faith. 

In a poem a year or two later (1871) Stevenson 
voices another prayer, but this time of the ultimate 
despondency. He calls himself the vanquished knight, 
who has 


Left all upon the shameful field, 
Honour and Hope, my God and all but life, 


and he implores the Lord that life itself shall be 
taken. 
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Stevenson in early manhood seems to have made 
his rare appeals to God only when he was in unhappy 
mood. The month of October, 1872, brought forth 
such a poem where he records that he does not often 
pray but that “ something high ” in his “ cold heart ” 
has now been moved. He prays for hope that shall 
lead “ the struggling young” to stout labor. He be- 
gins with a call to God for daily bread for all who 
hunger, cognizant, as he was throughout his years, 
that the physical needs of men take precedence over 
the spiritual development. But the most significant 
stanza is that which shows young Stevenson already 
in possession of the second tenet of his philosophy, 
the intellectual creed where cheerfulness comes di- 
rectly after courage, the two forming the main sup- 
porting columns in the structure of the individual life. 


And last, O Lord, I pray 

For hearts resigned and bold 

To trudge the dusty way — 
Hearts stored with song and joke 
And warmer than a cloak 
Against the cold. 


If nothing else he had, 

He who has this, has all. 

This comforts under pain; 

This, through the stinging rain, 
Keeps ragamuffin glad 

Behind the wall. 
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Song and joke —yes, Stevenson was given to 
these; knew their value. Misinterpret them not as 
merely the flaunting banner of the light spirit. They 
are spears to pierce through sorrow. Most of all are 
they shields. The “ eternal boy ” theory has some- 
thing of truth in it, and Stevenson’s boyishness car- 
ried far into the maturer years. He enjoyed teasing * 
and jesting, buffoonery even, as a grown man. Yet 
it cannot be said too often that Stevenson, who had 
so much of the brooding Hamlet in him, and who 


1 As a characteristic example of Stevenson’s affectionate teasing, I 
give the following hitherto unpublished (and undated) letter, written in 
1882, at Davos, to Katharine de Mattos. The manuscript is much worn. 

My dear Katharine, Why I have been guilty of this revolting conduct 
“after the gloves” — you know the story of my grandfather —“ your 
conduct after the map” —I shall not stop to explain. Enough, I am 
a brute. I’m packing and I’m working, and Fanny keeps so-so. Ruedi 
re-examined me—the cruellest examination I ever underwent, and 
pronounced my lungs almost perfectly well. I ought if I can start in 
to general health get to be As Well as Ever. Is not that sublime? As 
for Fanny, she is to be overhauled by Mennel the Pirate, who will 
then lead her to a Swell in what’s wrong with her —if he can find 
out; and that should, we'll hope, set her on her legs again. Can Fanny 
get rooms near you? That’s what she wants. I retire to the And and 
Spear, Weybridge; where you will both, if agreeable, be allowed to 
visit me from time to time. The And and Spear is all my fancy painted 
it. You did get emblems, didn’t you? F was very seedy yesterday but 
now seems better. I hope you know that we both loathe, deprecate, de- 
test and sicken at the thought of you. Never lose sight of that. Again 
assuring you of my uncontrollable disgust, 

Believe me 
Yours abhorrently 

P.S. Be sure you take this in earnest. 

PPS. Can Fanny get rooms beside you. This is the attraction of 
repulsion. 

Do you know, my dear Katharine, I am afraid to stop this letter 
lest you should take it in earnest. This is very silly. I beg you not to. 


Your afft cousin 
Reis: 
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more than once approached the verge of suicide, took 
up determinedly the role that calls for a smiling face. 
To preserve a cheerful exterior was a principle rather 
than a predilection, and his apparent cheerfulness 
with its obvious altruism had in it also that cour- 
age which connotes the decision that the cruel gods 
shall not have everything their own way and that, 
though the gods laugh at us, we too shall have our 
laugh. . 

Still a little later (1873) “‘A Valentine Song ” 
shows Stevenson definitely broken away from the 
atmosphere of his father’s home and flaunting his 
unorthodox views with an angry jingle of the jester’s 
bells. He makes, in the following stanzas, the feast 
of Valentine the occasion for his proclamation of 
freedom and for the most vehement invective of its 
kind in all his writings: 


Priest, I am none of thine and see 

In the perspective of still hopeful youth 

That Truth shall triumph over thee — 

Truth to one’s self —I know no other truth. 

I see strange days for thee and thine, O priest, 
And how your doctrines, fallen one by one, 
Shall furnish at the annual feast 

The puppet-booth of fun. 


Stand on your putrid ruins, — stand, 
White neck-cloth’d bigot, fixedly the same, 
Cruel with all things but the hand, 
Inquisitor in all things but the name. 
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Back, minister of Christ and source of fear — 
We cherish freedom — back with thee and thine 
From this unruly time of year, 
The Feast of Valentine. 


By 1873, Stevenson had not only brought grief 
and humiliation to his parents through his recalci- 
trancy and his life of dissipation, but had also made 
himself persona decidedly non grata in Edinburgh 
society. His feelings towards the straight-laced, con- 
ventional circles wherein he had been reared find 
bitter expression in a poem, again of the year 1873, 


where the social outcast writes: 


Gladly I trudge the footpath way, 

While you and yours roll by in coaches 

In all the pride of fine array, 

Through all the city’s thronged approaches. 
O fine, religious, decent folk, 

In Virtue’s flaunting gold and scarlet, 

IT sneer between two puffs of smoke, — 
Give me the publican and harlot. 


Ye dainty-spoken, stiff, severe 

Seed of the migrated Philistian, 

One whispered question in your ear — 
Pray, what was Christ, if you be Christian? 
If Christ were only here just now, 

Among the city’s wynds and gables 
Teaching the life he taught us, how 

Would he be welcome to your tables? 


To Stevenson’s heart, even at its most rebellious, 
the Jesus who protected the penitent Magdalen was, 
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quite apart from all dogma, a source of light and love. 
The Trinity, as taught by ministers of the Gospel, 
meant little to him, but (as he wrote to Katharine de 
Mattos) he believed in “‘ God the Father all-possible, 
and in myself who am his eternal son, and in Holy 
Hope the Comforter.”’ God the Father All-powerful 
is not certain, nor that Jesus was his son; nor is the 
Holy Ghost certain; but of an All-possible God hu- 
- manity is essentially the eternal son, whose spiritual 
staff is hope. 

The year 1873 marks the zenith of Stevenson’s 
early atheistical tendencies. In his later poetry we 
shall see a less flamboyant, less egoistically dramatic 
approach to religious beliefs. The immediate melio- 
rating influences in this saner direction were those 
of Professor Fleeming Jenkin and Mrs. Sitwell. Pro- 
fessor Jenkin (whose home was cordially open to 
Stevenson when so many other houses were shut) 
aided in deflecting, by virtue of his own broad hu- 
manity, the young boy’s footsteps from a road that 
was leading to ruin. Yet, as we have previously sug- 
gested, chief strength and solace at that time came to 
Louis from his friendship with Mrs. Sitwell. To her, 
as Mr. Steuart so interestingly relates in his biog- 
raphy, Stevenson disclosed the tragedy of that home 
life where “‘ Thomas Stevenson burned in sullen, half- 
suppressed rage; his wife was prostrate. With a 
dramatic touch of pathos Louis owned to Mrs. Sit- 
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well he had probably ‘damned their happiness.’ ” 
Mrs. Sitwell was a wise advisor; and then, too, as 
basis for reconciliation was the deep love wherein 
his parents held the discredited boy. 
_ But if the graciousness of womanhood created, as 
it were, a new divinity (“ Madonna,” remember, he 
called Mrs. Sitwell) which the romantic lad could 
set up in the place left vacant by the falling away of 
the early faith, and if, thereafter, invective against 
the creeds of his fellow men disappears forever from 
Stevenson’s pages, his verses still now and then re- 
veal, not in anger, but in humor, touches of atheism. 
In France, in 1875, he makes a “ rondeau ”’ in ironic 
style. A thunderstorm is raging, the ‘‘ terror of good, 
simple, guilty pairs” (a line whose juxtaposition of 
the “ good ” and “ guilty’ compactly indicates Ste- 
venson’s attitude towards sex affairs). “ The strenu- 
ous faithful buckle to their prayers,”’ while Louis lies 
in bed “ with a Voltairean smile.’’ The thunder has no 
warning message for the irreligious young fellow to 
whom it merely suggests that “‘ our God the Father 
fell downstairs.” And yet how characteristic it is of 
the young man, in whose veins ran with such in-: 
sistent throb the blood of God-fearing, God-reverenc- 
ing forebears, that when, the following year, he is 
again caught up in bitter disillusion, he asks in one 
of his poems why God has deserted him. 

Here we arrive at youth’s last lyrical cry of de- 
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spair to Deity. When, in poems of 1878, Stevenson 
refers to the Deity, we find such mild phrases as 
“strange are the ways of men, and strange the ways 
of God,” and such a happy line as “ and the con- 
tented soul is all alone with God.” In California, in 
1880, after the relenting of Thomas Stevenson had 
made possible his son’s marriage with Mrs. Osbourne, 
Louis’ attitude towards a beneficent Providence is 
reflected in “ Before the morning God arose and 
planned the coming day,” and 


The love of God, the help of man, they both shall make me 
bold 
Against the gates of darkness as beside the Gates of Gold. 


He has traveled far from the earlier years of con- 
temptuous references to religion and priesthood. 

From Davos at Christmas time, 1880, Stevenson 
sent to his mother a letter which is headed “ Christ- 
mas Sermon.” The negations which form the Ten 
Commandments he referred to as involving obscura- 
tion of the conduct of life, while the affirmation of 
the New Testament’s injunction to “love one’s 
neighbor as oneself ” leads to an active life in terms 
of gladness and of kindness. To do right, Stevenson 
avers, is of far more importance than to refrain from 
doing wrong; and, moreover, it is not possible for 
human beings to refrain from doing wrong. With this 
indication of his attitude towards matters of religion; 
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and with the statement that of all Stevenson’s sig- 
nificant letters in which he opposed the doctrines of 
his parents, alone this calmly couched and gentle ser- 
mon was originally included among the published 
letters of his first thirty years, we may pass onward 
to the next poem wherein the name of God appears. 

Five years have gone by and Stevenson, comfort- 
ably married, and in his attractive home at Bourne- 
mouth, addresses to himself a poem wherein the Cali- 
fornian mood of gratefulness is again agreeably 
manifest: 


Ap Se Ipsum 


Dear Sir, good morrow! Five years back 

When you first girded for this arduous track, 

And under various whimsical pretexts 

Endowed another with your damned defects, 

Could you have dreamed in your despondent vein 
That the kind God would make your path so plain? 
Non nobis, domine! — O, may He still 

Support my stumbling footsteps on the hill! 


It was briefly after these verses were written that 
Stevenson came into his deepest religious experience. 
Tolstoy was his master, and Louis, who so loved the 
pleasant and sensuous things of life, whose conversa- 
tion was so flavored by ‘“‘damns ” and “ hells,” be- 
came for a while the eloquent exponent of Tolstoy’s 
ideas concerning the limitation of “ the area of suf- 
fering,” and of the value of turning the other cheek. 
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“ Christianity without Christ,” as Mr. Lloyd Os- 
bourne has well phrased it—in any event the re- 
ligion of gentleness and self-sacrifice. The intensity 
of the mood passed by, and a kind God, God as kind- 
ness, remained the God of Stevenson’s maturer 
years.” Yet one might say that only when he was in 
need of kindness did Stevenson appeal to God, and 
even that he came nearest to belief in God when prov- 
idential kindness affected his own life. On the rare 
occasions when Stevenson went to church it was as 
a kindly concession to the feelings of his mother, and, 
however much he liked, now and then, to sermonize, 
he was bored by the sermons of others. All of which 
leads us to the consideration of the final period when, 
at Vailima, Stevenson wrote prayers and conducted 
Sunday school. 

In the volumes of “‘ Miscellanies,” published after 
Stevenson’s death, fourteen of the prayers — gener- 
ally very brief — composed by him for his household 
at Vailima make evident the confession of weakness 
and the inclination toward kindness, the two notes 
that ring truest in all of Stevenson’s approaches to 
the Deity. A prayer in similar vein, discovered among 
his unpublished papers, and issued for the first time 
by the Bibliophile Society of Boston in 1921, reads 
as follows: 


2 “He who shall pass judgment on the records of our life is the same 
that formed us in frailty.”—R. L. S. 
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O God, who throughout life hast pursued us with 
thy mercies and thy judgments, and in love and anger 
‘led us daily forward, as thou hast not been weary in 
the past, be not weary yet awhile. Pardon our dull 
spirits, and whether with mercy or with judgment, 
call us up from slumber. 

For as we kneel together, in this cruel state, weak 
folk, with many weaker depending on our help, sin- 
ful folk, with the whole earth ministering tempta- 
tions, we would desire to remember equally our need 
and thy power. Save us, O Lord, from ourselves. The 
prayer that we lifelessly repeat, hear, Lord, and make 
it live, and answer it in mercy. 

Let us not judge amiss, let us not speak with 
cruelty; our kindness to others, suffer it not to weary. 
May we grow merciful by tribulations, liberal by 
mercies. Thou who sendest thy rain upon the just 
and the unjust, help us to pardon, help us to love, our 
fellow-sinners.° 


~ At the head of the sheet Stevenson wrote: “ For 
Family Prayer.” The word “ Family ” has not simply 
the usual connotation, but includes those Samoan 
children — in this instance all boys — who, according 
to the custom of the island, were adopted by mis- 
sionaries or European “ chiefs,” interested in educat- 
ing the natives. In his capacity as the temporary, the 
honorary, “‘ father ” of these children, the head of a 
little clan, Stevenson saw the value of seeking to be 


3 “ Man is indeed marked for failure in his efforts to do right, and 
surely we should find it both touching and inspiriting, that in a field 
from which success is banished, our race should not cease to 
labour.” — R. L. S. 
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an exemplar in religious as well as domestic duties; 
and though at times he himself failed in the strict 
observance of the Sabbath, and though it was usually 
only on Sunday mornings that he himself conducted 
the service, the household utterance of the prayers 
he had penned gave him all the more pleasure in that 
his religiously inclined mother was living under his 
roof. 

The Sunday school for Samoan children was con- 
ducted in a similar spirit of pleasant paternalism and 
kindly chiefship, but when it came to teaching the 
Scriptures Stevenson could not go it long. Probably 
his own lack of conviction and enthusiasm commu- 
nicated itself to his young auditors. In any case, the 
attempt was unsuccessful and of very brief duration. 
Yet neither here, nor in the prayers —so devoid of 
any arrogation of virtue, so insistent on the note of 
personal as well as general human weakness — does 
there seem any ground for a charge of essential in- 
sincerity, however (quite understandably) Henley 
may have chuckled, with a mental sneer, at the gen- 
eral reports which reached England of his old boon 
companion Louis in a religious role. That réle, no 
doubt, flattered the vanity of Stevenson from whose 
mutative nature the qualities of the poseur, of the 
lover of the limelight, were never wholly absent. The 
final and predominant thought, however, remains of 
the kindly motivation of Stevenson’s prayers “and 
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of his beneficial activities in relation to the youth of 
Samoa. 

“To hold the same views at forty as we held at 
twenty is to have been stupefied for a score of years.” 
Thus wrote Stevenson. The stages of his attitude to 
the Deity are clear. The child believed. The boy of 
twenty was an atheist. Then came the period of mild 
scoffing, followed by gratitude for the benefactions 
of Providence. Towards the end of life came fuller 
recognition of the value of belief in God. Yet, mak- 
ing allowance for emotional crises, we can find no 
evidence of departure from the intellectual point of 
view expressed so flippantly in the early days — 
“‘ God, if there is such a gentleman,” — and in later 
life, with more dignity (and, assuredly, with more 
humbleness), ‘‘ God —if there is a God.” 
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Death, and Beyond Death 


N the attitude towards death is largely con- 
ditioned every man’s attitude towards life. If 

he looks upon death solely as a greatly-to-be-dreaded 
termination of the pleasures of life, however in- 
tensely he may thereupon indulge in the philosophy 
of carpe diem, the roses he gathers are apt to be those 
physical blossoms that soon scorch as well as wither. 
He will often refrain from adventuring into fields of 
peril where a spiritual thrill is the concomitant of 
bodily risk. Overvaluing the continuation of existence, 
he will lose all kinds of other values, either through 
caution or through actual cowardice. If, again, the 
fear of death be based on what may eventuate after 
the body has been laid away — if this fear be either 
the baffling doubt of the timorous mind or the medi- 
aeval belief in hell —the restrictions on courageous 
activities are again obvious, although the consequent 
philosophy of life is differentiated by the theory of 
reward or punishment hereafter. The point of view 
which makes for the most intense development of in- 
dividual capacity and receptivity for the fullest en- 
joyment of what life can bring, and for the disinter- 
ested devotion to the idea of service towards one’s 
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fellow man, would seem to be that which (whatever 
may be the strengthening comfort of any sincere reli- 
gious faith) is content to busy itself, in a spirit of 
fearlessness, with those opportunities concerning 
which there can be no question. 

Stevenson’s attitude towards death, from this point 
of view, is well known. He consistently refused to let 
the shadow of the great hooded figure that waits at 
the end of every man’s path interfere with such sun- 
shine as he might himself enjoy or himself irradiate. 
He exhorted his fellow men to be indifferent to the 
idea of death. Life seemed to him far too brief for the 
fear of a diurnal peril. Behind every corner stands 
the spectre, if we will regard it as a spectre. What 
impetus can there be, what joy in onward motion 
towards any aim, if every corner is to halt an adven- 
turing of the body, or an undertaking of the spirit? 
In “ Virginibus Puerisque ” he expatiates (in one of 
the finest of his essays, ‘‘ Aes Triplex”) on the wis- 
dom of such unconcern as some men show in the face 
of death. In “‘ An Inland Voyage ” he points out that 
the more we get out of life the more have we taken 
from death’s account with us. In ‘“ Memories and 
Portraits” he posits —in the paper entitled “Old 
Mortality ’”— that the first needful thing is to be- 
lieve in life, whatever may be one’s belief in immor- 
tality. But the world is familiar with these sentiments 
in Stevenson’s prose pieces, as in his letters; and it 
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is to his lesser known and little studied verse that we 
may now perhaps more interestingly have recourse 
for illustration of his general attitude. . 
Stevenson thought of death mainly under two as- 
pects: as an incontrovertibly powerful apparition 
that for the purposes of a brave man’s life must re- 
main a negligible apparition; and he thought of death 
as the ultimate and fulfilling peace. In 1875, Steven- 
son wrote a poem in which appeared these lines: 


Whene’er this mortal journey ends 

Death like a host, comes smiling to the door; 
Smiling, he greets us, on that tranquil shore 
Where neither piping bird nor peeping dawn 
Disturbs the eternal sleep 

But in the stillness far withdrawn 

Our dreamless rest for evermore we keep. 


The poem closes with this couplet: 


And our sad spirits turn toward the dead 
And the tired child, the body, longs for bed. 


There can be little doubt that Stevenson showed 
these verses to Henley, for it would be too much of 
a coincidence were we to suppose that Henley did 
not adapt the metaphor in Stevenson’s final line when 
Henley, shortly thereafter, wrote his poem entitled 
“To R.L.S.” The closing stanza of Henley’s verses 
reads: 
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Thus thro’ the World, 

Seeing and feeling and knowing, 

Goes Man, till at last, 

Tired of experience, he turns 

To the friendly and comforting breast 
Of the old nurse, Death. 


Now Stevenson again: 


The look of Death is both severe and mild, 

And all the words of Death are grave and sweet; ... 
He pardons sinners, cleanses the defiled, : 

And comfortably welcomes weary feet... . 

And you that have been loving pleasure wild, 

Long known the sins and sorrows of the street, 

Lift up your eyes and see, 

Death waits to greet, 

As a kind parent a repentant child.* 


A conception far more original than the simile of 
the parent is found in a poem that belongs to the 
year 1882: 


But fear not: ere the curtain fall, 
Death in the transformation scene, 
Steps forward from her pedestal, 
Apparent, as the fairy Queen; 


And coming, frees you in a trice 
From all your lendings — lust of fame, 
Ungainly virtue, ugly vice, 
Terror and tyranny and shame. 
4 “There is only one wish realisable on the earth: only one thing 


that can be perfectly attained: Death. And from a variety of circum- 
stances we have no one to tell us whether it be worth attaining.” — 


Rates, 
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Some ten or eleven years before Stevenson had 
hit upon this perhaps unique metaphor of death as 
the Fairy Queen, he had, in a poem entitled “ Death,” 
thought of human beings as “ maidens one and all, 
in some shut convent place.”’ And he invokes Death 
to lead him forth: 


Pale rider to the convent gate. 

Come, O rough bridegroom, Death, 
Where, bashful bride, I wait you, veiled, 
Flush-faced, with shaken breath; 


I do not fear your kiss. I dream 
New days, secure from strife, 

And, bride-like, in the future hope — 
A quiet household life. 

In later years, when Stevenson was going over his 
youthful manuscripts, he annotated this poem of the 
year 1871 with the ejaculation, ‘“ Pooh-pooh! ” This 
trenchant criticism was presumably due to the effemi- 
nate note in the imagery of verses that are still of 
significance in showing at what an early age Steven- 
son had adopted the attitude of fearlessness towards 
death. 

The poems thus far considered indicate the concep- 
tion mainly of death as a finality, although there is 
a suggestion of spiritual rejuvenation in the “ Fairy 
Queen” verses. In lines addressed to Henley and 
reprinted as Number XVI in “ Underwoods,” there 
is phrased the heroic joy in the act of dying, the 
thought that though life has not been fulfilled, the 
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brave man triumphs over death, and does not die in 
vain, by very virtue of the courageous approach. 
This note becomes deeper in a poem of 1879 where 
the concept is that of man sailing the ocean of life. 
His ship may go down in mid-seas; but even so: 

Well hast thou sailed: now die, 

To die is not to sleep. 

Still your true course you keep, 

O sailor soul, still sailing for the sky; 


And fifty fathom deep 
Your colours still shall fly. 


Here for the first time in his verse, and, as far as 
I know, for the first time in any of his writings, 
Stevenson, in the line, ‘‘ To die is not to sleep,” ex- 
presses his belief in something beyond death. But the 
conventional heaven and hell were not at all to his 
way of thinking, and one needs but to read his corre- 
spondence with William Archer to become aware of 
how opposed to his philosophy of action was the idea 
of post-mortem spheres of punishment or reward. 

If Stevenson were alive to-day, he would, I feel 
sure, be an interested follower of the experiments of 
the Society of Psychical Research, and might even be 
lending a willing ear to Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. His 
own studies in the field of continuation of life after 
death had to do with Samoan beliefs, and are indi- 
cated in his notes to ‘‘ The Song of Rahero.” More 
important are Stevenson’s own experiences. He would 
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sometimes, walking in the woods, stand still in amaze- 
ment, caught up with the belief that he was hearing 
the spirits of the dead. In the letter to Henley written 
after the death of Walter Ferrier, Stevenson states 
that in the solitary room where he sat the laugh of 
his dead friend had sounded clearly. I remember how 
a shiver ran down me when I read Stevenson’s words, 
for did he not tell Henley that it had been a long 
time since he had thought of Walter Ferrier’s char- 
acteristic manner of laughing? The thrill was accen- 
tuated by the recollection of how Mrs. Katharine 
Osbourne had informed me that Stevenson’s spirit 
had more than once communicated with her, and that 
it seemed as if he were begging for justice to be done 
to him through an honest revelation of his life. Mrs. 
Osbourne told me that after the essay entitled “‘ The 
Stevenson Myth ” had appeared, a great peace came 
over her and Stevenson’s spirit no longer troubled her. 
Mr. Gelett Burgess * has told me that Mrs. Steven- 
son, in her California days after Stevenson’s death, 
was much given to consulting the Ouija board and to 
attending spiritualistic séances. Sometimes Mr. Bur- 
gess would go with her, and Mr. Burgess is my 
authority for the statement that Mrs. Stevenson was 
greatly excited by these séances and that she found 
herself so harassed by the spirits who, as she thought, 
“ poked and pinched her,” that she actually left her 


5 It was Mr. Burgess who designed Stevenson’s tomb. 
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San Francisco home and fled to another part of Cali- 
fornia. — All this suggests, it may seem, merely a 
consciously or subconsciously agitated conscience; 
but there will be some who will interpret these re- 
ported phenomena as indicative of a restless spirit 
urging upon the wife still alive the accomplishment 
of neglected duties. Granted the possibility of com- 
munication between the quick and the dead, certainly 
the spirit of the brave Robert Louis Stevenson would 
resent the suppression of his self-revelatory poems 
and autobiographical fiction, and would wax indig- 
nant at the lack of candor which has characterized 
the editing of his letters and the writing of more 
than one of his biographies. 

The thought of death as finality and the thought 
of death as the gateway to a dim, uncharted realm 
of spirits were not Stevenson’s only approaches to 
this subject of vast conjecture. There was a time 
when pantheism held him, very possibly with Goethe 
as his initial guide. In 1874 Stevenson wrote the poem 
beginning, “I do not fear to own me kin to the glad 
clods in which Spring flowers begin,” a poem wherein 
are to be met these verses: 


Hence I not fear to yield my breath 

Since all is still unchanged by death; 
Since in some pleasant valley I may be, 
Clod beside clod, or tree by tree, 

In ages hence, with her I love this hour. 
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In this expression of kinship with trees and flowers 
Stevenson unknowingly reached out his hand to that 
Thoreau who, a few years later, was to have so stim- 
ulating an effect upon him, and who was to be the 
subject of one of Stevenson’s biographical essays. 
James Russell Lowell, it may be remembered, ob- 
jected, when he was the editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, to a sentence of Thoreau’s wherein the 
author of “ Walden” suggested that trees could 
reach into as high a spiritual heaven as could men 
and women. Stevenson’s poem shows him in sym- 
pathy with this thought and is an illustration of an 
attitude towards death that has both spiritual and 
pagan elements. 

When Stevenson wrote the line which we have 
already quoted — ‘“ To die is not to sleep ” — he an- 
swered, for the moment, in positive fashion the ques- 
tion which made Hamlet pause on the verge of sui- 
cide. It may have been, in part, this thought, although 
it was far more his conscious philosophy of courage, 
which led Stevenson, on several occasions, to refrain 
from the alleviating recourse of self-destruction. That 
Stevenson at least three different times in his life 
seriously considered suicide is a fact which the 
editors, essayists and biographers have long preferred 
to leave undiscussed. Such discussion would have in- 
volved revelations in various directions where sup- 
pression was the watchword. 
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But surely it is not to a man’s discredit if he con- 
siders suicide. Into what life of a deep-thinking and 
sensitive man or woman does not the thought enter; 
what life has not those unutterably wearied or bit- 
terly tragic hours when death offers a gilded key to 
the portal of release? Of course, there are those 
lethargic, bovine or self-satisfied individuals whose 
stream of existence is not troubled by the currents 
from the darker waters that underlie the placid sur- 
face of routine days. But Stevenson was none of 
these, and it is decidedly to his credit that, with a 
nature having much of Hamlet in it, he should have 
thrust aside the alluring embrace of death. I do not 
think that Stevenson considered suicide wrong per se. 
I am convinced that he held in contempt the man 
who would be afraid to kill himself when circum- 
stances pointed to self-extinction as the worthiest 
solution. Is there not in one of his writings the epi- 
sode of Herrick who set out to drown himself, and 
at the last moment fought against the waters of the 
lagoon that should have obliterated him? Suicide was 
conceivable to Stevenson as an act of courage to be 
paid by an otherwise worthless creature as a debt of 
honor. But as an act along the lines of least resist- 
ance, as a selfish act, as a refusal to play the game, 
as funking, it was alien to his gradually evolving, 
gradually deepening philosophy. 

The initial years of manhood (1871-1873) mark 
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the first period wherein Stevenson contemplated sui- 
cide. The mood of despair was evoked in some hours 
by reason of his quarrels with his father whose point 
of view towards Louis’ recalcitrancy in religion al- 
most drove the son to distraction. In other hours it 
was Stevenson’s sense of abasement consequent on 
licentiousness. His poems reveal these moods, and in 
his confidences to his cousins Robert and Katharine 
Stevenson, he leaves no doubt concerning the near- 
ness of his approach to self-destruction. With the in- 
spiration that came to him from his friendship with 
Mrs. Sitwell, the blacker thoughts were for several 
years set aside. When, however, Stevenson became 
convinced that the woman who had brought so much 
new light into his mind, new warmth into his heart, 
cared more for Sidney Colvin than she did for him, 
the high-strung young fellow again turned his 
thoughts towards self-annihilation. 

Where is my love? I do not know; 

Life is a pitiful stuff. 

Out with it— Out with the snuff! 


This is the sum of all I know; 
Light as my heart was long ago. 


The third period which renewed the approach to 
thoughts of suicide came after the rupture of Steven- 
son’s friendship with Henley. That episode is taken 
up elsewhere in these pages, so here it will suffice to 
point out that Stevenson’s capacity for fine friendship 
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with men was as deep as his capacity for fine friend- 
ship with women. 

For Mrs. Sitwell, Stevenson wrote the most beau- 
tiful of all his poems and, it may be thought, the ten- 
derest of all verses on the subject of death. She had 
guided him at the most dangerous crossways of his 
life when he bade fair to. go down in a sea of dissipa- 
tion; she had consoled him in hours of bitter grief; 
she had stimulated him in the direction of worthy en- 
deavor towards the upbuilding of his career. Now it 
was his turn to attempt consolation. The poem in its 
final form is familiar to all the world. When Steven- 
son, in 1881, wrote at Davos the “In Memoriam 
F. A. S.” he, happily married, and old disappoint- 
ments relegated to the shadows of the past, thought 
first of all of bringing comfort to the stricken heart 
of the desolated mother who had once been so won- 
derful a friend to him. Many parents in many lands 
and through many years have found solace in the 
noble poem whose theme is that of youth escaping 
from the grief and the treachery of life, its phases of 
dishonor, its shattered dreams. The boy who had died 
had known only the blossoming years into which no 
shame or unhappiness had come, had heard only the 
music of springtime. To the mother who had not been 
spared Stevenson offered the thought that all the evil 
of existence had been spared to her son. 

The original draft began with these lines: _ 
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If that which should be is not; that which is, 
Oh God, so greatly should not be; and all 
From dawn to sunset and from birth to grave 
Be, or appear, Oh God, evil alone; 

If that be so, then silence were the best. 


In eliminating these initial verses from the poem 
in its final form Stevenson set aside all consideration 
as to the possibility of essential evil in the scheme 
of things. He set aside, also, the suggestion of any 
criticism against the Deity in permitting so ill a 
universal plan (with its consequent implication — 
Thomas Hardy’s point of view — of an impotent or 
unjust God —if any God at all). He left a poem 
of sheer sympathy, whose simple humanity was in 
consonance with Stevenson’s temperament and his 
philosophy. 

Of Stevenson’s “in memoriam” poems, another 
important example is in altogether different vein. 
Sent to Charles Baxter “‘ on the death of their com- 
mon friend, Mr. John Adam, Clerk of Court,” the 
verses (in the Scotch dialect) are given over to the 
memory of a clerk of court at Edinburgh whose pre- 
dilection for liquor brought him to the grave. Full of 
humor and kindliness, Stevenson’s poem strikes one 
very memorable note, whose significance persists de- 
spite the unusual manner of illustrating a virtue that 
was basic in Stevenson’s code of action: 
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The auncient heroes gash an’ bauld 

In the uncanny days of auld, 

The task ance fo[u]nd to which th’ were called, 
Stack stenchly to it. 

His life sic noble lives recalled, 

Little’s he knew it. 


Single an’ straucht, he went his way. 
He kept the faith an’ played the play, 
Whusky an’ he were man an’ may 
Whate’er betided. 

Bonny in life —in death this twae 
Were no’ divided. 


But beautiful as is the poem written for Mrs. Sit- 
well and curiously suggestive the verses commemo- 
rating Johnie Adam, Stevenson’s best-known poem 
relating to death is, of course, the ‘‘ Requiem” en- 
graved on his tomb. 

There is no more interesting study in the field of 
Stevenson’s verse writing than the study of this poem. 
In 1887 it appeared in print in “‘ Underwoods,” and 
not until the 1916 Bibliophile edition of Stevenson’s 
poems did it become known that as long ago as 1879 
Stevenson had composed the verses that were to 
evolve into the “ Requiem.” They were drafted in 
America, a few months prior to his marriage with 
Mrs. Osbourne, and they preceded a letter which 
Stevenson sent Sidney Colvin in February, 1880, 
from San Francisco, a letter wherein he suggests an 
inscription for his own tomb. In this inscription ap- 
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pear the final two verses of “‘ Requiem,” and the 
letter concludes with a postscript wherein Stevenson 
in his humorous way refers to the ‘ beayootiful ” 
poem from which they are taken. That poem, in its 
' first form, reads as follows: 


Now when the number of my years 
Is all fulfilled, and I 

From sedentary life 

Shall rouse me up to die, 

Bury me low and let me lie 

Under the wide and starry sky. 
Joying to live, I joyed to die, 
Bury me low and let me lie. 


Clear was my soul, my deeds were free, 
Honour was called my name, 

T fell not back from fear 

Nor followed after fame. 

Bury me low and let me lie 

Under the wide and starry sky. 

Joying to live, I joyed to die, 

Bury me low and let me lie. 


Bury me low in valleys green 
And where the milder breeze 
Blows fresh along the stream, 
Sings roundly in the trees — 
Bury me low and let me lie 
Under the wide and starry sky. 
Joying to live, I joyed to die, 
Bury me low and let me lie. 


When the briefer “‘ Requiem ” was sent for publi- 
cation in ‘ Underwoods” it also contained three 
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stanzas. The first line of the third stanza remained 
identical with the second line of the refrain in the 
poem of 1879. The second line shows in “ Dig the 
grave” instead of ‘“‘ Bury me low” a slight change 
from the final verse of the earlier refrain. The third 
line sees “ Joying to live, I joyed to die” changed 
o “ Glad did I live and gladly die.” The fourth line 
of the first stanza of ‘‘ Requiem,” ‘“ And I laid me 
down with a will,” is a paraphrase of “I joyed to 
die.” The emphasis of this expression may suggest, 
as does the second verse of the third stanza, not only 
the courageous facing of death, but also, as in the 
original version, the willingness to be done with life. 
The second stanza of the first draft of ““ Requiem ” 
was this: 
Here may the winds about me blow; 
Here the clouds may come and go; 


Here shall be rest for evermo’ 
And the heart for aye shall be still. 


This stanza was included when Stevenson sent 
“ Underwoods ” to the printer, but when he read the 
proofs he saw how greatly the poem would be im- 
proved by its omission, and the result was the “ Re- 
quiem ” that all the world knows. A’ period of eight 
years had elapsed between the beginning and the 
completion of those verses carved on the far Eastern 
grave — after eight years, eight lines. And yet how 
closely allied is the final form to the first. The “ Re- 
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quiem ” is thus now at last revealed as indicative 
not only of Stevenson’s attitude towards life as a 
brave adventure from which the hunter and the 
sailor, the hunter after experience, the sailor of tem- 
pestuous seas, come, in the end, to the release of a 
quiet grave under starry skies. It is indicative also, 
by reason of perfect simplicity and perfect beauty in 
expression in verses evolved from a more egoistic and 
far less finely wrought first form, of the artistry of 
a devoted stylist. “‘ Roast yourself, I beseech you, on 
the sharp spit of perfection, that you may give out 
your aromas and essences! ” Henry James once wrote 
to Stevenson during the Samoan days. In the per- 
fected “‘ Requiem ” we have one of those rare lyrical 
expressions that, stripped of personal impedimenta 
and of even as much as one unnecessary word, be- 
comes adapted for any and every brave life, and, in 
so doing, takes on the aspect of universality. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


L, myjustices 


SATURDAY evening, last January, I was 

called to the telephone at my home. A man’s 
voice informed me the speaker had read in the cur- 
rent issue of the Bookman that I was engaged on 
a book of clarification regarding Stevenson. The 
speaker introduced himself to me as Mr. James 
Stewart McConathy, a nephew of Mrs. Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s first husband, and he told me that he 
would be glad to give me information which might 
be of interest. The following Monday Mr. McCon- 
athy visited me at my office. It was the conversation 
that then took place which has led me to write the 
present chapter. The simple recital, manifestly for 
no ulterior purpose, of Mr. McConathy brought into 
view a phase of unfairness practically new to me, and 
though it is a phase of far less general interest or sig- 
nificance than others already known, its disclosure 
had the effect of the proverbial last straw. 

The chapter to which Mr. McConathy swung open 
the door is obviously open to the criticism of repeti- 
tion, but repetition has its cumulative effect; and if 
there is any theme in respect to which insistence is 
permissible, even at the cost of perhaps tiresome 
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iteration, certainly it would seem to be the theme of 
justice. 

Approaching the subject in chronological sequence, 
but leaving, for the moment, injustices to Stevenson 
himself out of the purview, there is, first, that grave 
unfairness towards Stevenson’s father involved in the 
picture so long presented of his son’s departure, in 
1879, for America. Thomas Stevenson allowed Louis 
to go without a word of farewell; or we may put it 
the other way: Stevenson felt that under the circum- 
stances no word of farewell to his parents was pos- 
sible. The father knew that his son had never proved 
himself able to earn his own living; that the frail, 
unhealthy young fellow had been brought up to count 
on his father’s support. Yet from this comfortable 
atmosphere of financial sustenance, and from the 
comforting domain of family affection Louis, in un- 
happy mood and almost penniless, set forth in lonely 
despair from his father’s roof. 

The obfuscation of the motives and the sentiments 
that actuated Thomas Stevenson in an attitude hav- 
ing the appearance of unnatural intolerance was, as 
we have seen, enwrought with the suppression of the 
truth concerning the romance of the Grez and Paris 
days. Even as late as 1920, how is this cruel rigor 
explained in the “ Life of Mrs. Stevenson,” written — 
by her sister, Mrs. Sanchez? After, in the first para- 
graph of the fifth chapter, we are told that Stevenson 
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was drawn to California by a desire that he could not 
resist (a statement that if it is not a conscious false- 
hood may be looked upon as a super-Machiavellian 
perversion of the truth) we find Mrs. Sanchez writ- 
ing (page 76) that the objections of Stevenson’s 
parents to their son’s marriage with Mrs. Osbourne 
were based solely on his having selected as his wife 
a woman who was an American and personally un- 
known to them. Such is one of the high-water marks 
of misrepresentation in this pro domo biography. 
Thomas Stevenson, forsooth, allows his dear son 
Louis to go unhappy and in penury to a strange 
continent, because the woman of his choice is an 
American and a stranger! It would be funny were 
it not so repellently unfair. Stevenson’s father — and, 
for that matter, friends of Stevenson who left him 
unaided in his, to their eyes, quixotic adventure — 
have thus had to suffer lest any shadow fall on Mrs. 
Osbourne. While no biographer has shown entire 
courage in clarifying the record in this respect, both 
Mr. Steuart and Miss Masson have gone far in pre- 
senting Thomas Stevenson as, by and large, a noble 
figure. Miss Masson’s book, in particular, has this 
reparation of injustice to its very decided credit. 
The desire to protect Mrs. Stevenson’s reputation, 
thus involving so grievous a misunderstanding of 
Thomas Stevenson’s attitude and motives, has simi- 
larly led to unfairness in respect to her first husband. 
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Has not the world long regarded him as the kind of 
man to whom a wife owed little, if anything at all? 
To add to her stature (one might almost say statue) 
much has been taken away from his. In Mrs. San- 
chez’ Life of her sister the finer qualities of Mrs. 
Osbourne are strongly emphasized; the winning traits 
of Samuel Osbourne are disregarded. Mr. McConathy 
tells me that Samuel Osbourne was not only a man 
of talent but with a great deal of personality and 
charm. Mr. McConathy’s mother, Samuel Osbourne’s 
sister Cynthia, writes, ‘“ My brother was generous, 
honorable, affectionate, lovable, everything that you 
admire in a man, and deserved happiness as much as 
any man that ever lived.” She recalls the great kind- 
ness of her brother, both towards his own people and 
towards the sisters of his wife. A debonair man, in- 
tensely liked by all who knew him, Samuel Osbourne 
may have been too fond of women and, on the basis 
of tit for tat, his wife may have owed him no loyalty 
in the field of sex. Even so, were there not other 
causes to call forth her gratitude, her appreciation, 
her loyalty? Was he not, his nephew asks, contribut- 
ing to her support during those Paris and Grez days 
when Fanny was not so altogether intent on her study 
of art? And who would guess from all that has been 
written in connection with the Stevensons prior to the 
year 1922 that the husband whom she divorced was 
in many ways similar to the man she then married? 
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Mrs. Sanchez in the chapter entitled “ In California 
with Robert Louis Stevenson ” omits all mention of 
Samuel Osbourne during those weeks at Monterey 
where Louis met Mrs. Osbourne in 1879. Romantic 
days, dolce far niente days, are phrases that appear, 
but no indication, in the background of all this 
glamour, of the figure of a man not quite fairly 
treated. It has remained for that man’s son, in the 
volume published in 1924 and entitled ‘“‘ An Intimate 
Portrait of R. L. S.,” to take a belated yet coura- 
geous step towards reparation of his father’s memory. 

Mr. Lloyd Osbourne tells how during these Mon- 
terey days, he overheard his mother begging his 
father for forgiveness, after Samuel Osbourne had 
explained to his wife the financial difficulties that 
had left him unable to do more for her at the time 
of the death of their youngest child, Hervey. Mr. 
Osbourne goes on to say that he did not at all under- 
stand what his mother meant by asking her husband’s 
forgiveness, until, a little later, when he was walking 
with Stevenson, Louis, in the same troubled and pas- 
sive voice that the young lad had noticed in the re- 
cent conversations of his parents, announced to him 
the forthcoming marriage. 

What was it that Lloyd Osbourne then did under- 
stand? Had not the neglect that Mrs. Osbourne felt 
on the part of her husband during those terrible days 
when her young son was dying been advanced as an 
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excuse for such relations as may have, not long after 
little Hervey’s death, developed between Mrs. Os- 
bourne and Stevenson? Was not Stevenson the kind 
of man who would insist that there should be no 
hypocrisy, no suppression of facts, as between Samuel 
Osbourne and himself? He had broken with his par- 
ents and his friends after receiving the message from 
Mrs. Osbourne that drew him to California. He was 
willing, at all costs, to marry her; but was he willing 
to marry her without full frankness in the discus- 
sions that took place when he and Mr. and Mrs. 
Osbourne were in Monterey during those days which 
Mrs. Sanchez has called dolce far niente days? Mr. 
Lloyd Osbourne has, it seems to me, indicated the 
situation with the tactful reticence that a son must 
adopt in any reference to his mother. The injustice 
which Samuel Osbourne’s family have so long felt 
has also, it would appear, been felt by Samuel Os- 
bourne’s son, although he cannot be expected to say, 
as Samuel Osbourne’s mother said, that Fanny Van 
de Grift had a terrible temper and drove her first 
husband to most of what he did. The old lady at 
times made her home with the Osbournes, witnessing 
the imperious ways of the wife and the kind ways of 
the husband. Even so we must not consider her judg- 
ment as entirely unbiassed, for there is evidence of 
the instability of her son’s character. It was this lack 
of strong foundation that seems to me essentially to 
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differentiate him from Stevenson, whom he so greatly 
resembled in charm and manner, in graciousness of 
heart, and in sex susceptibility. Even in love of music, 
they were alike — both of them players of the flute. 
Without mentioning names, as the writer of the 
letter is averse to publicity, I quote here some pas- 
sages from a letter addressed by one member of the 
Osbourne family to another member of the family: 


I have wondered about Uncle Sam and his feelings. 
He was warm hearted, affectionate and lovable — 
with these traits, he must have been sensitive, and 
suffering would be inevitable. 

I hope something will be printed, even at this late 
day, which will place Uncle Sam in a more favorable 
light before the public. It is due him. He surely sacri- 
ficed much for his family — he was not very willing 
to have them go abroad —no man who loved his 
family would be enthusiastic about a separation like 
that, and of such an indefinite length. You ask how 
many times he went to Europe. I do not know. He 
went at the time of Hervey’s death or as soon after- 
ward as he could go. I remember one or two short 
visits to us in Neoga. How bright and charming he 
was, singing funny songs, telling funny stories — we 
children never would know that he had griefs. 

I never heard that anyone went with him to Eu- 
rope. It is a new idea to me, that he ever supported 
Nellie Sanchez. I remember that when she married 
Mr. Sanchez they mentioned the fact that he was so 
dark-skinned he could hardly get admittance to a 
Pullman car. I never knew that Fanny went abroad 
but once. I thought she staid the four years and then 
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came home, having the understanding with Steven- 
son, that she would obtain the divorce and marry him 
when he should come to California. 

You know my mother went to Clayton, Indiana 
to see her upon her return. She was at the Van de 
Grift homestead and Mamma must have visited there 
several days. I remember my mother was mystified 
and grieved because Fanny did not care to talk 
about her husband and didn’t seem at all glad at the 
thought of seeing him again — after the long separa- 
tion. Mamma was so true-hearted it never occurred 
to her that Fanny might be interested in some other 
man. I do not know that she had any funds but those 
he gave her unless she fell heir to a patrimony. Her 
father was a well-to-do farmer near Clayton, Ind. 
They were people of refinement. She met Uncle Sam 
when he was private secretary to Gov. Wright at 
Indianapolis and I think Uncle S. was twenty when 
they were married & she was a little older than he. 
Very pretty, regular features and pretty black eyes, 
but she was cold and undemonstrative — I believe. 
She took Belle down to visit in Louisville of course 
and what a wonderful child she was to them, with 
her big brown eyes and sweet disposition, but Fanny 
was not very affectionate to her. I do not know about 
the alimony or the date of his marriage to Paulie or 
the date of his disappearance. Grandma Osbourne 
was at our house most of the time during that long 
suspense, when no letters came and day after day 
she looked for word from him. He was a good son to 
her, writing bright cheerful letters and sending her 
thoughtful dainty gifts. Do you remember that time 
she received a box of beautiful kid gloves from him, 
six pairs, some in light delicate shades (she had small 
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hands). Then we cousins all remember the gold dol- 
lars he sent us, wrapped in tissue paper, in his letters. 

He and Aunt Paulie visited at our house soon after 
their marriage. I have heard Mamma say that it 
seemed that he chose a wife as much like Fanny as 
he could find. There was a strong resemblance be- 
tween them. But while Aunt P. was sweeter, she 
lacked the keen-mindedness of Aunt Fan and then 
her deafness must have been a trial to both of them. 

Grandma Osbourne made two trips to Calif., did 
she not? I have the impression that Uncle Sam sent 
her the money for those visits but I cannot say cer- 
tainly. She started from Neoga once, for I remember 
the large, fine, wicker lunch basket she took. And 
when she spoke of changing cars at Omaha, it seemed 
to us that she was going to the other side of the 
world. 

Mamma always thought that grief for her son, 
really hastened her death. You are, no doubt, aware 
of the positive Christian influence (Methodist) in the 
Osbourne family. When Sam was ready for college, 
they sent him to Asbury University (now De Pauw). 
While there, an atheistic student took a fancy to him 
and tried to influence him against the Christian reli- 

‘gion — even wrote to him after they had left school 

and really did weaken his faith to some extent. Then 
when he married, Fanny cared little for spiritual 
things. In all this he was unfortunate. I have not 
expatiated upon the alienation of his children — that 
must have been bitter indeed. We will never know 
anything about that, unless you have data on the 
subject. But the children were won to Stevenson and 
we heard so much about fis lovable qualities. Didn’t 
they ever wish to see their father who loved them 
and was so proud of them? 
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I have been interrupted in writing this and I think 
it best to send it without waiting to finish it as I’d 
like to do. Please let me know more about your in- 
vestigations and let me know if I can assist you. 


One of the most interesting statements in the fore- 
going excerpts is the reference to the resemblance 
between Samuel Osbourne’s first wife, Fanny, and 
second wife, Pauline. Obviously Fanny Van de Grift 
had intense attraction for her first husband, or he 
would not have married another woman who was 
like her. 

When Mrs. Sanchez’ “ Life of Mrs. Stevenson ”’ 
was published, her sister-in-law Cynthia remarked 
that she would like to see a Life of Mrs. Stevenson 
written by Mr. Lloyd Osbourne’s first wife. Kath- 
arine Osbourne lived with her mother-in-law at 
Vailima; and near her, later in California. She had 
never met Stevenson himself, but she revered his 
memory, loved his personality and character, ad- 
mired his writings. Her name does not appear on 
the title page of ‘‘ The Pocket R. L. S.”, that favorite 
little volume containing selections from Stevenson’s 
works. This omission was due, Mrs. Osbourne has 
informed me, to the insistence of Mrs. Stevenson. 
The copy that she gave me is inscribed, “‘ Kindest 
regards from the obscure and obscured compiler.” 
She has told me that the arranging of this book was 
her labor of love. Versed, as few others can be versed, 
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in matters affecting the Stevenson-Osbourne family, 
Katharine Osbourne has never been able to get a full 
hearing, lest any startling revelation might interfere 
with the Stevenson myth. 

Similar has been the unfair attitude that led to the 
withdrawal of the first edition of Mr. Clayton Hamil- 
ton’s “ On the Trail of Stevenson.” My own copy of 
Mr. Hamilton’s volume bears the following inscrip- 
tion on the flyleaf: “This book, belonging to my 
friend, George Sidney Hellman, is apparently a copy 
of the true and intended original edition, which I 
did my utmost to suppress. I do not know how the 
present copy escaped destruction; but, since I find 
it in the possession of a scholar and a gentleman, I 
shall not mutilate it now, but shall state, upon my 
word of honor, that it contains no sentences or para- 
graphs which are not, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, both trustworthy and true. Clayton Ham- 
ilton. New York City: May 23, 1923.” In a recent 
letter, Mr. Hamilton gave me permission to quote 
from any of his published writings on Stevenson — 
“either suppressed or unsuppressed.” And in the 
parallel columns that follow, from the first and sec- 
ond editions of Mr. Hamilton’s book, we have very 
striking evidence of the long-continued interference 
with scholarly research and honest information in the 
Stevenson field. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF STEVENSON 


First Edition 

Page 67 — He nearly died when 
he tried to earn his living in San 
Francisco; and it would not be 
apart from the point to state that 
he killed himself with overwork 
when he had to earn his living 
at Vailima. 


Page 71—To my own mind, 
however, it appears deplorable 
that Stevenson should be wor- 
shipped as a hero because he wrote 
when he was ill — especially as the 
facts appear to indicate that, in- 
stead of hampering him, his illness 
actually aided him in the accom- 
plishment of his labours. 


Page oz — Indeed, there is dis- 
cernible in nearly all his novels a 
certain ecstasy of grimness. “ How 


about Providence and the 
Guitar?” his amanuensis asked 
him. “True,” he answered, “I 


was young once, and the world 


seemed gay.” 


Page 92 — Despite this disparity 
in their ages, their affinity was 
instant, and their union was im- 
mediate and complete. Now that 
Mrs. Stevenson has passed away, 
it seems no longer necessary to 
suppress these simple facts, which 
explain the otherwise inexplicable 
opposition that was made, at the 
time, by intimate friends like Sir 
Sidney Colvin and Mr. Edmund 
Gosse to Stevenson’s entangle- 
ment with a married woman so 
much older than himself. 
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He nearly died when he tried to 
earn his living in San Francisco; 
and it is clearly indicated in Sir 
Sidney Colvin’s comments on the 
later letters that he suffered 
severely from overwork when he 
had to earn his living at Vailima. 


On the other hand, Stevenson’s 
step-daughter, Mrs. Salisbury 
Field, has said to me, “He did 
not burden his friends with com- 
plaints of his ill-health, and the 
fact that Mr. James thinks he did 
not suffer shows more than any- 
thing else Mr. Stevenson’s courage 
and unselfishness.” 


But Providence and the 
Guitay —to continue the quota- 
tion —is a very pretty story, full 
of sweetness and the milk of 
human kindness. 


Despite this disparity in their 
ages, their affinity was immediate. 
As Mr. Graham Balfour has 
said: “He straightway fell in 
love; he knew his own mind, and 
in spite of all dissuasion and diffi- 
culties, his choice never wavered. 
The difficulties were so great and 
hope so remote that nothing was 
said to his parents or to any but 
two or three of his closest friends.” 


Injustices 


The foregoing excerpts show not all, but the most 
important, of the revised paragraphs in Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s book. Their significance is patent; but what 
shall we say of the entire deletion of more than five 
pages? * 

The injustice to Stevenson himself is discussed 
elsewhere. in this volume. Here, therefore, let it suf- 
fice to point out that all the misrepresentation previ- 
ous to 1922 is, as regards Stevenson, most to be depre- 
cated in that, violating Stevenson’s own principles 
of courage and candor — and, deeply considered, of 
kindness — (alienating, even, in some instances — 
as with Stephen Crane) it hides the true Stevenson, 
—not the good man who did not sin, but the fine 
man who had built up that philosophy of conduct 
for which we still can find no better term than 
noblesse oblige. 

To paint a man’s virtues, while omitting a propor- 
tionate picturization of his weaknesses, is as philo- 
sophically unsound as that unbalanced attitude 
which, the basis of chauvinism, accounts for so much 
misunderstanding among the nations of the world. 
Neither individuals nor peoples are altogether sheep 
or altogether goats, and the bad and the good that 
are in all of us invoke the honest discussion of the 
deeply thinking mind. It is altogether fitting to illus- 
trate and accentuate the predominant qualities of 


1 See pages 129 to 135 of the First Edition. 
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fineness in a man or in a nation—in Stevenson’s 
case, courage, kindness, chivalry, and a conscious 
cheerfulness — and if through normal idealization 
these qualities become symbolic of the man or of the 
nation, a source of inspiration results. It is altogether 
unfitting to posit or to arrogate comparative perfec- 
tion, a method that leads to the reaction of resent- 
ment and often to sentiments of bitterness and hos- 
tility. Just as France, as England, as America, as 
every nation should be as quick — perhaps even 
quicker — to confess faults in the national character, 
as they are eager to insist on virtues, so all biogra- 
phers and editors in dealing with a man to whose life 
they invite the attention of the world, should play 
no tricks, use no evasive sleight of hand, fall into no 
mawkish sentimentality, and, above all, pursue no 
path of selfish interest, in the approach to their 
theme. Did not Stevenson himself say that fairy tales 
concerning human nature should not be taught to 
little children? How far more absurd that among 
grown men and women, writers or statesmen should, 
ostrichlike, hide their heads in the quagmire sands of 
misrepresentation, flapping fairy tales with their 
wings. In the final analysis, good will among men 
depends on the courageous, and the kindly, recogni- 
tion of the dual nature of the individual and the 
oneness of human nature itself. 

But even so, let care be taken, as this chapter on 
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minor and major injustices draws to its close, lest we 
ourselves be involved in unfairness. As we study, 
step by step, the Stevenson myth we come, it is true, 
to various grave derelictions. The first of all biogra- 
phies of Stevenson, Miss Black’s sentimentalized vol- 
ume, may be passed by without any further comment 
than that, as one in the “ Famous Scots ” series, it 
still may be misleading the youthful generation of 
Stevenson’s natal land. Mr. Colvin’s editing of the 
Stevenson “ Letters’ was a compromise unworthy 
of a scholar; yet it would have been an act of very 
decided self-abnegation, had he, refusing to compro- 
mise, foregone the kudos and the pounds sterling re- 
sulting from his editorial and critical labors in the 
Stevenson field. In lesser degree the same is true of 
Mr. Balfour when he wrote the authorised “ Life ” 
that was so largely superintended by Mrs. Stevenson 
and her son — in, let us not forget, the Victorian era! 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne’s desire for suppression of some 
of the facts relating to his mother and Stevenson is 
(however one may deprecate the involved unfairness 
to Louis), very readily understandable. Mrs. Steven- 
son’s acts of suppression and of discoloration have 
been very serious indeed; but even so, even as re- 
gards the destruction of the novel and the hiding 
away of the great mass of Stevenson’s poems, her 
motivation is not necessarily to be regarded as en- 
tirely selfish. If there be any criticism of Henry 
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James for having refused his friend’s trust, his action 
in not accepting the executorship, with the involved 
obligations as to Stevenson’s life and writings, has 
also, it would seem, been sufficiently explained. The 
silences or semi-silences of the literary coteries of 
London and Edinburgh, of such qualified and docu- 
mented writers as Edmund Gosse and Andrew Lang 
have had, it may easily be thought, their at least 
partial justification, for the ways of courtesy, of con- 
sideration for acquaintances, of the adherence to 
confidences, bring up very difficult questions indeed. 
Then there are the writings, and the silences, of Mrs. 
Stevenson’s daughter. Well, the answer there is that 
she was Mrs. Stevenson’s daughter, and that her first 
loyalty was to her mother, and not to her stepfather. 

The entire affair has aspects of deep pathos, and 
finer currents mingle in the troubled waters of the 
Stevenson stream. But it has flown over a bed in 
whose soil have rested too many elements of untruth, 
and (without any harsh or self-righteous judgment 
on things past) scholars must now seek to direct it 
into another channel. There the Stevenson tradition 
may long proceed, lovable and inspiring, between 
banks which shall give no foothold to tendrils of 
injustice and to artificial flowers of dehumanized 
virtues. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The Henley M lystery 


N ADDITION to the injustices outlined in the 
preceding pages there is one that calls for a sepa- 
rate chapter — the injustice to the poet Henley. 

The clarification of the Henley mystery was begun 
by Miss Masson and carried on by Mr. Steuart, and 
I have nothing essential to add. There are, however, 
some new lights to be thrown on the relationship be- 
tween Stevenson and Henley, and especially on Hen- 
ley’s uncompromising courage in matters pertaining 
to his friend. 

When Stevenson, in February, 1875, was first 
brought by Leslie Stephen to Henley’s bedside in the 
Old Infirmary at Edinburgh, a friendship began that 
lasted, with work and play together, with talks on 
everything beneath the skies, until 1888, when it was 
disrupted if not wholly by, at least largely through, 
Mrs. Stevenson. She had never cared for Henley. 
His boisterousness jarred upon her (as well it might, 
when she was taking charge of an invalid husband) ; 
his liking for wine and women brought up unpleasant 
thoughts of the earlier boon companionship between 
him and Louis; and the flaming virility of his nature, 
coupled with the virility of his non-academic intellect, 
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made him too forceful an influence over the man 
whose life she herself sought to dominate. Henley, on 
his part, did not like or admire Mrs. Stevenson. Yet 
it was not the lack of sympathy between the two that, 
except indirectly, led to a noble friendship’s ignoble 
rupture. 

For a third of a century the break between Henley 
and Stevenson remained unexplained. It was one of 
the most unfair of the silences observed by Steven- 
son biographers. Imagine two men truly and bravely 
devoted to each other in the manner that Stevenson 
and Henley were devoted to each other. Recall acts 
of kindness one to the other — Stevenson with his 
purse always open to Henley, Henley refusing to 
accept remuneration for important services as Steven- 
son’s literary agent. Visualize Stevenson carrying a 
chair through the streets of Edinburgh to his suffer- 
ing friend in the room at the infirmary. See Henley 
at Stevenson’s bedside in Bournemouth, and recall 
the tenderness of that rough man when Stevenson 
was forbidden to speak for fear of hemorrhages. Con- 
sider the interplay of their interest in music and 
poetry and the great sweep of their discussions on 
art and life. Consider even their joint excursions in 
the field of the senses, the love of wine and women. 
It was, by and large, a great and wonderful friend- 
ship, both in matters of the heart and of the mind. 
And then, for thirty years, not a published word of 
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courageous explanation from those who best knew 
the circumstances of the rupture. 

Now at last we have it. The fourth character in the 
little drama was Katharine de Mattos. This favorite 
of his girl cousins (the sister of Bob Stevenson, the 
favorite of his men cousins) had always been very 
close to Louis. Hers was the literary flair, and he 
would often criticize her manuscripts. One remem- 
bers in especial his comment on her description of a 
village which he called the Village of Hope Deferred, 
with the river of the shadow of suicide running near 
by —a place, as Stevenson states in commenting on 
the manuscript, unwholesome for his long sojourn, a 
place with which he himself had been so deeply 
familiar. 

Well then, in the late eighties Katharine de Mattos 
sent Stevenson one of her stories to read. Mrs. 
Stevenson also read it—a fairy tale that Henley 
thought highly of, but that had been rejected by 
various magazine editors. Thereupon (to quote Mr. 
Steuart) Mrs. de Mattos “in effect, remarked to 
Mrs. Stevenson, ‘ There it is. I am done with it.’ ” 
Mrs. Stevenson used some of the “‘ elements ” of Mrs. 
de Mattos’s story in writing a new version, which 
was accepted and published. When it appeared, Hen- 
ley (in a letter of March 9, 1888, closing with the 
request that what he wrote should not be shown to 
“anybody’”’), expressed his astonishment. In his 
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opinion it was really Katharine’s story, and Henley 
suggested that there should have been “a double 
signature.” Stevenson, irate, asked for a retraction of 
the implied charge of plagiarism. He was so angry 
that, for the first time in their correspondence, he 
merely signed his name. Two letters from Henley 
followed, the latter, of the 7th of May, stating that 
he “did not know whether to laugh or cry” at _ 
Stevenson’s ‘ heartbreaking” letter to him. Mr. 
Steuart, with refreshing candor, goes on to record 
how Henley “reminded Stevenson, however, that 
twice before something of the same sort had hap- 
pened; but protested that for his part the old friend- 
ship and affection remained unabated, and begged 
to be forgiven for what at worst was a mistake of 
judgment.” Nor does Mr. Steuart hesitate to write 
that Mrs. Stevenson was not alone “ miserable ” but 
“‘ savagely resentful.” 

Stevenson did not answer Henley’s two letters that 
had reached him after Stevenson had followed his 
first letter with a second in the same angry vein. 
Louis stuck to his wife in the matter, and extenuat- 
ing circumstances brought forward by Miss Masson, 
as well as by Mr. Steuart, do indeed lessen the grav- 
ity of the act that so disturbed Henley, although 
Henley’s reference to ‘‘ something of the same sort ”’ 
that had “ happened twice before ” leaves the bright- 
ness of her literary escutcheon somewhat tarnished. 
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It is difficult to believe that at the moment when 
Henley was seeking to reconcile his old friend he 
should have, without warrant, again suggested the 
shadow of plagiarism. It seems even more difficult 
to believe that if Henley were wholly in the wrong, 
the ‘‘ Life of Stevenson,” written by Mr. Balfour and 
superintended by Mrs. Stevenson, should have ob- 
served the silence which has continued so long to 
shroud Stevenson’s break in friendship with one of 
the very dearest of his friends. 

Nor, until Mr. Steuart’s appearance, has any biog-. 
rapher, or any editor, dwelt keenly on the intensity 
of unhappiness which, for Stevenson, followed this 
break. A black cloud that darkened the entire sky, 
it drove Stevenson very near to that precipice from 
whose brink the leap is to suicide. When, a few 
months later, he set forth on the yacht Casco for the 
islands of the Pacific it was not, writes Mr. Steuart, 
in that “ bounding exhilaration of spirits ” which has 
generally been recorded. ‘“‘ To give any such impres- 
sion is utterly untrue to fact. The naked truth is that 
he was in the depths of a despondency which not 
merely robbed life of warmth and colour and incen- 
tive, but killed hope itself. Yet in justice to all con- 
cerned, it must be put on record that even then he 
paid an eloquent tribute to the chivalry, loyalty, and 
rich temperament of Henley.” 

The break with Henley was deeply inwoven with 
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those hidden self-questionings, self-recriminations, 
which Stevenson had already begun sorrowfully to 
ponder, in connection with the contravening loyalties 
of life. One can have much sympathy for Mrs. Steven- 
son in this affair. Of course she was miserable; and 
that she made unacknowledged use of Katharine’s 
very possibly liberally offered theme, does not seem 
to us the really gravest charge against her. But no ex- 
tenuation seems possible for the injury to Stevenson 
and to Henley due to her later silence. Stevenson was 
confronted with one of the most difficult choices in 
his whole career, and Mrs. Stevenson passed into the 
realm where speech is not, without having opened her 
lips in explanation to the larger world of her hus- 
band’s admirers. Stevenson’s choice was, as we have 
suggested, between loyalty to friend and loyalty to 
wife. Some men, brave and honorable, might have 
chosen otherwise; other brave and honorable men 
might have chosen as Stevenson did. Presumably his 
view and his actions are in accord with the sentiments 
of the majority of men, and there can be no doubt 
that he acted from his own conception of (the phrase 
must again be used) noblesse oblige. It is a way of 
conduct that has its tribulations and its limitations 
like, it may be thought, all other ways of conduct. 

After his two attempts at winning Stevenson back, 
Henley made none further. Nor did he show those 
who surrounded him the depth of his unhappiness 
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at the rupture. Henley was of sterner stuff than Louis. 
By nature, even more than through conscious philos- 
ophy, he was of those who maintain through the most 
savage of storms that captaincy of their soul, that 
mastery of their will, which form the credo of his 
famous poem. A hero (for all his very serious faults) 
in the adamantine qualities enwrought with his ex- 
uberance. We recall with pleasure how Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne, as a young lad, hero-worshipped him. If 
gaiety and courage, the very qualities which meant 
so much to Stevenson and were so much a part of 
Stevenson, do not command the enthusiastic admira- 
tion of youth, what shall? 

The “ Letters to his Family and Friends ” reveals 
no interchange between Stevenson and Henley after 
the unhappy episode. Stevenson did, indeed, in 
Samoa, on August 1, 1892, write a short note to 
Henley, expressing his pleasure at Henley’s recent 
book of verse. He thanked him for the joy that these 
poems had brought and he signed himself as Henley’s 
old friend and present admirer. There is no record — 
at least I know of none — of any reply, any acknowl- 
edgement, on the part of Henley; nor any record of 
his having written to Stevenson in the four preced- 
ing years, or during the two later years that were to 

‘precede Stevenson’s death. 

Henley had made, in his two letters of 1888, the 

chief compromise possible to his nature. All the world 
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knows of the article that Henley wrote after Mr. 
Balfour’s ‘“‘ Life” had appeared. To this paper we 
shall soon revert, but for the moment we shall seek 
to illustrate Henley’s attribute of noncompromise, 
even in the ways of friendship to Stevenson and to 
Stevenson’s mother, by recourse to the often-quoted 
sonnet, first published in book form in 1888, that so 
vividly gives the portrait of Robert Louis Stevenson: 
Thin-legged, thin-chested, slight unspeakably, 

Neat-footed and weak-fingered: in his face — 

Lean, large-boned, curved of beak, and touched with race, 
Bold-lipped, rich-tinted, mutable as the sea, 

The brown eyes radiant with vivacity — 

There shines a brilliant and romantic grace, 

A spirit intense and rare, with trace on trace 

Of passion, impudence, and energy. 

Valiant in velvet, light in ragged luck, 

Most vain, most generous, sternly critical, 

Buffoon and poet, lover and sensualist: 

A deal of Ariel, just a streak of Puck, 

Much Antony, of Hamlet most of all, 

And something of the Shorter-Catechist. 


Some twelve years before the appearance of this 
sonnet in Henley’s “ A Book of Verses,” the poem in 
its original form had been written. The variations 
are intensely interesting, unusually —in the retro- 
spect — significant. In the 1876 draft Henley wrote 
of Louis as a person of intensity, wildness and 
delicacy, “‘ with a subtle trace of feminine force and 
fitful energy.” In the later version of 1888 “ the 
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subtle trace ” has given way to “ trace on trace,” but 
Stevenson’s energy and force are no longer thought 
of as either feminine or fitful. He had proved him- 
self much the man in those intervening years, and 
Henley has obviously been willing to revise his esti- 
mate of the, as it may have seemed to him, some- 
what womanish character of the youthful Stevenson. 
His original phrase “more Cleopatra,” he has 
changed to “much Antony ”’—to my mind the 
most important change of all. The Stevenson whose 
intense preoccupation with sex had been the Steven- 
son of the early Edinburgh days had long ago taken 
on the aspect of the great lover who was also the 
great warrior. The only aspect of Louis which, in the 
sonnet in its final form, does not show an increase of 
admiration on the part of Henley, is the closing verse, 
whereof there is no note in the earlier version, and 
where Henley comments on the later Stevenson who 
in some of his writings had shown traces of “ the 
Shorter-Catechist.” This line, one fancies, might have 
had a more ironic touch had it been written at the 
time when Stevenson was composing those Vailima 
prayers whose motivation was not clearly understood 
by Henley. 

It is characteristic of Henley that he sent to Ste- 
venson’s mother, for whom he had much admiration 
and liking, the sonnet in its original form. The letters 
between Henley and Mrs. Thomas Stevenson (here 
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for the first time printed) are remarkable. Steven- 
son’s mother readily accepts the verses as a true 
picture, although she balks a bit at the superlative 
that precedes the positing of her son’s vanity, and 
although she does not wish to have Louis, whose 
very free life had cost her such sorrow, set down as 
a sensualist. How delightfully, and yet with what 
brave rectitude of mind, Henley takes up these ob- 
jections! Does he withdraw the ‘ sensualist? ” Not 
at all. But he does not wish to quarrel over words 
with the boy’s mother, so he admits with delicious 
tact and humor, that the word “sensualist ” may 
have been chosen for the sake of the rhyme. He tries 
three other words that rhyme in “ist,” but they will 
not do. They are amusing words, all of them no doubt 
related to young Stevenson’s interests, but Henley 
looks upon them as getting “ farther and farther off 
the mark.” So after a letter which he so gracefully 
allows Mrs. Stevenson to consider as an informal 
“confession of error,” he adheres to the word “ sen- 
sualist.”” Even to Stevenson’s mother he can make 
no concession that runs counter to the truth as he 
sees it. 


17 Heriot [Row] 
EDINBURGH 
Dear Mr. HENLEY. 
I must write you a line to thank you for my boy’s 
portrait. I have long wished that you would use your 
wonderful power of word painting on his behalf and 
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I was very much pleased when at last the full length 
picture arrived. I think it is very beautifully painted 
and that on the whole the features are delicately and 
skillfully brought out. Perhaps modesty should make ~ 
me say that here and there the likeness is a flattered 
one but I think a mother may be excused for any 
amount of quiet acquiescence in the praise bestowed 
by others on her son. 

Perhaps, who knows? it may be from that mother 
that he gets his vanity and so no wonder she is vain 
of him. But do you really think he is most vain? I 
am not quite prepared to admit that, nor yet the 
sensualist. 

I hope you put in that word for the sake of the 
rhyme; in that case I will forgive you. To me it seems 
too coarse an epithet to fit in at all with the graceful 
and elegant expressions that go before. 

After all you see I only object to two words, with 
all the rest I am more than satisfied. 

Very sincerely 
MarcareET I, STEVENSON. 


19 BALFourR ST. 


Ler W. 
Dear Mrs. STEVENSON Ma hae. 


I am very gratified indeed to hear that you are so 
nearly content with my little sketch of Robert Louis. 
Had it not been the labor of love it was, your recep- 
tion of it would have more than compensated me for 
any pains I might have bestowed upon it. 

I shall not venture to dispute with you as to the 
propriety of certain epithets. With regard, however, 
to the most objectionable qualifications I ought per- 
haps to say something. You know the battle in which 
unfortunate rhymsters are always engaged, their 
blind and furious pursuit of proper consonants — 
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and your surmise that a certain word was introduced 
for the mere rhyme’s sake may very possible be cor- 
rect. But you can hardly expect of me to own the 
impeachment! That would amount to nothing less 
than a confession of weakness, and the muse of 
poetry is perhaps the vainest of muses. But I shall 
not contest your assumption and that is always a 
point against me. 

This also I will say. That since I have received 
your letter my life has been a burden to me thro’ the 
concourse of rhymes in ist that have offered them- 
selves as suitable for their offending kinsman. The 
unfortunate thing is, that they will none of them do! 

Botanist, attitudinist, phrenologist — 

You see I get farther and farther off the mark. I 
am afraid therefore that we must let the objection- 
able word stand, and I am sure that you will forgive 
me a more formal confession of error. 

Very faithfully yours, 


W. E. HENLEY. 
Mrs. THomMas STEVENSON 26/2 1876. 


What a pity it is that the world has never had all 
of Henley’s letters to Stevenson himself! From those 
of Stevenson to Henley that have been admitted to 
the eyes of the public we can gauge the multiplicity 
and the intensity of the interests and the sympathies 
between the two men. Stevenson’s letters show him 
boyish and merry, with puns and nonsense verses; 
again the serious artist discussing his craft; and still 
again the man caught up with the perplexities and 
sorrows of life. Henley is one of the few friends to 
whom Stevenson writes during that fateful voyage 
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to California on whose issue so much depended. How 
the creed of his self-reliant friend influences Steven? 
son’s own attitude is perhaps best made evident in 
that letter of February, 1880, from San Francisco 
where Stevenson tells Henley that he is still cheerful 
and busy, that he cannot be overcome by adversity, 
and that if “The Amateur Emigrant ” has not been 
a success, why, then, the next book will be. But of 
all of Stevenson’s letters to Henley that written in 
September, 1883, from Hyéres, after the death of 
Walter Ferrier, is the most intimately revelatory. It 
is a cry from the heart, and Stevenson makes it to 
Henley. 

Indeed, I think that Henley, up to the time of the 
break between them, had seen more deeply into Ste- 
venson’s heart than had any other man. Charles 
Baxter, Walter Ferrier, Robert Alan Stevenson, 
Fleeming Jenkin and Sidney Colvin knew and loved 
Stevenson, but in the general pattern wherein virtues 
and vices are inwoven was any of them so emotion- 
ally and intellectually akin to Stevenson as was 
Henley? On the surface, then, it does indeed appear 
strange that what the contemporary public regarded 
as an attack upon Louis’ memory should have been 
made, after the publication of Mr. Balfour’s biog- 
raphy, by that dear companion of many years. 

With the passage of time, and especially with the 
recent light that-has been shed upon Stevenson, the 
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view that Henley’s article, wherein he so strenuously 
objected to the “seraph in chocolate” presentation 
of Louis, was animated largely by envy or jealousy, 
or resentment towards the friend he had lost — the 
author who had eventually turned out so much more 
successful than himself — has by scholars been tossed 
into the wastebasket of misinterpretations. Henley’s 
article is now generally regarded not as an attack 
upon a real man but upon a false presentment. He 
who had shared Stevenson’s mind and heart, who 
knew the failings of that dear, generous, often weak, 
often indomitable, always chivalrous fellow, simply 
could not, in essential loyalty to Stevenson’s memory, 
and in the even more imperative loyalty to truth, ac- 
cept in silence, in place of a character with blemishes, 
an almost blemishless caricature. Henley’s blast, 
however rasping its notes to the ears of timorous 
friends and ignorant adulators, was a clarion call of 
honor. If it was an attack on the falsified Stevenson, 
it was essentially a defence of the true Stevenson. To 
Henley, more than to any other man of letters, 
Stevenson’s biographers and critics of to-day are in- 
debted when they too are endeavoring to bring the 
wider vision into play, and to clear the memory of 
Stevenson from the obscuring rainbow-tinted veils of 
self-interested, partial, or ignorant biography. 

Even a casual reading of that now famous article 
which, in December, 1901, was published in the Pall 
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Mall Gazette reveals how right, by and large, is 
Henley’s estimate. He admits that in speaking of the 
“two Stevensons ”’ (the man whom prior to 1888 he 
knew and loved, and the later Stevenson who became 
a stranger to him) he is writing with a sense of per- 
sonal grievance, although he refrains from explain- 
ing what that grievance was. Henley was further 
quite willing to admit that Mr. Graham Balfour’s por- 
trait of Stevenson had elements of verisimilitude. In 
expressing his own wish not to have the still too 
faultless (and thus faulty) picture passed on to pos- 
terity, Henley wrote that he himself might later 
write more fully on the Stevenson whom he had 
known so intimately from 1874 to 1887. Even in that 
case, he personally would refrain from a full revela- 
tion of what he considered a supremely interesting 
and the finest part of his friend’s life. Here we have 
the first clue to much that is elucidated in the present 
volume. 

The entire paper proceeds along ways of fearless- 
ness. The vanity, the gaiety sometimes climbing 
almost hysterically into buffoonery, the youthful ir- 
responsibility of Stevenson are not scamped, while 
the courage, the buoyancy and, above all, the charm 
of his early comrade come in for notable tribute. 
Concerning Stevenson the artist, Henley says little, 
although even here, in his comments on Stevenson’s 
style, in his relegation of Stevenson as an essayist to 
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a rank below that of Hazlitt and Lamb, and as a 
novelist below that of Thackeray and Scott and 
Dickens and Dumas, Henley suggests some of the 
thoughts that Mr. Frank Swinnerton (to name one 
among many critics) has developed in the study of 
Stevenson’s place in literature. So far as I can see, 
Henley’s paper, from almost every point of view, is 
not only a protest against misleading biography — a 
voice raised in denial — but essentially suggestive 
and constructive. And first and foremost — and fore- 
most and last — let it be remembered that this was 
the kind of thing Stevenson himself would wish to 
have had done. If there is a world of spirits, we can 
hear Louis’ relieved voice saying, “ Damn you, old 
boy — I knew I could count upon you! ” 

There remains, however, one word that must be 
said in connection with Henley’s article. It treats of 
the Stevenson that he knew. The Stevenson that he 
did not quite understand, that he confessed that he 
did not understand, was the man who wrote prayers 
and conducted Sunday school at Vailima. The at- 
tempt has already been made in these pages to show 
that there was no insincerity in the paternal “ white 
Chieftain ” of those island days. But correspondence 
had practically ceased between Stevenson and Hen- 
ley; the far-off heart was no longer open to the bitter, 
lonely man in the British Isles, and Henley could 
not quite get at the psychology of the circumstances 
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wherein Stevenson had assumed a réle so remote from 
that of the earlier period. There is, thus, perhaps a 
touch of unfairness, implicit rather than explicit, in 
Henley’s article, but so slight, so easily explained, 
that it is nothing more than a little shadow resting 
on a great field of light. 

Henley knew what it was to have the body am- 
putated, and he had always looked physical suffering 
squarely in the face. His attitude towards spiritual 
amputation, towards a loss far more grievous than 
the cutting away of a limb, was equally uncompro- 
mising. There is this tragic episode which I heard Mr. 
Gelett Burgess relate. (He had it, he told me, from 
Mrs. Stevenson herself.) When Stevenson died the 
British flag was taken down and placed over the body 
of the dead master of the house. It covered him while 
the grateful Samoans paid their mournful tribute of 
affection to the beloved Tusitala. With its associations 
of his native. country, of his home in the Pacific 
Islands, and of the death scene hallowed by the love 
of his Samoan friends, the flag—the Union Jack 
symbolic of the achievement, and the love for coun- 
try, of men of British birth — was, it may well be 
thought, the most cherished relic among Mrs. Ste- 
venson’s possessions — and she offered it to Henley! 

Of few persons can there be recorded more noble 
an offer. I cannot conceive that any little motive of 
subtle bribery, or even the larger motive of a restless 
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conscience, dictated the offer. I can only believe that 
this woman who disliked Henley, and who was dis- 
liked by him, remembered what Henley had meant to 
her dead husband, and that it was in a spirit of 
loyalty to Louis that Fanny offered the consecrated 
flag. Henley refused the gift, and Mrs. Stevenson re- 
sented this refusal with a bitterness of whose in- 
tensity Mr. Burgess has told me. It is not to be won- 
dered at that she was bitter. To some it may seem that 
Henley showed a lack of feeling almost diabolical in 
its inhumanity. To others his may appear a deed of 
fatal sternness. Mrs. Stevenson had, to his way of 
thinking, robbed him of the dearest of his friends. 
Could he accept even in partial recompense a piece 
of bunting? Six years earlier Henley had lost, in the 
rupture over Stevenson, a spiritual limb. Well, then, 
he would hobble on through life as best he might. 
The time for sentiment had gone by so far as he was 
concerned. He must, at all costs, clamp the lid down 
on old feelings, lest a brave man be overwhelmed by 
bitter thoughts. Let the dead past bury its dead. 


O Time and Change, they range and range 
From sunshine round to thunder! — 

They glance and go as the great winds blow, 
And the best of our dreams drive under: 
For Time and Change estrange, estrange — 
And, now they have looked and seen us. 

O we that were dear we are all-too near 
With the thick of the world between us. 
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Was not Henley thinking of Stevenson when he 
wrote these verses published in 1892? They may, as 
the second stanza suggests, have been written also 
with the thought of some woman beloved in the past, 
but I think that it was Louis from whom Henley felt 
himself separated by more than “ the thick of the 
world.” Death and time would “ end the song,” and 
“right the wrong,” and “ set the old echoes falling,” 
but while the life of either of the two friends en- 
dured, the wound was too deep for any sentimental 
healing. 

In the final analysis, I wonder whose was the more 
magnificent gesture, that of the brave woman in of- 
fering the flag, that of the brave man in refusing it. 
I do not know. 

For the completeness of the record let it be ad- 
mitted that I have found evidences of slight depar- 
ture from Henley’s rigid abstention from association, 
after 1888, with Stevenson alive and with Stevenson 
dead. When the Vailima library was sold at auction 
in January, 1915, there appeared, as Number 248 in 
the catalogue, a copy of the first edition of Henley’s 
“ Views and Reviews,” published in London in 1890. 
According to the catalogue, the inscription on the fly- 
leaf, “R. L. S.— W. E. H.,” was in Henley’s auto- 
graph, and the volume a presentation one from the 
author. Assuming the catalogue to be correct, Hen- 
ley, two years after the rupture of the friendship, was 
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willing to send Stevenson a copy of his prose volume. 
When Henley’s volume of poetry, “‘ The Song of the 
Sword and Other Verses,” was published in 1892, he 
included in the list of recipients of free copies the 
name of Stevenson, although he did not inscribe this 
copy but had it sent to Charles Baxter, to be for- 
warded by him to Vailima. Stevenson wrote to Hen- 
ley that the book had given him the greatest thrill of 
many years in the realm of modern poetry, and he 
thanked Henley for the joy and inspiration of these 
poems. Despite the epistolary silence that Henley for 
four years seems to have maintained, Stevenson wrote 
that he remained Henley’s old-time friend and his 
very great admirer. Less than a year earlier Steven- 
son had asked Charles Baxter to procure for him a 
copy of Henley’s earlier book of verses, and all the 
while there hung in the dining room at Vailima a 
portrait of Henley. It is all infinitely pathetic, these 
tentative efforts on the part of Louis to renew, in 
some measure at least, the old association, while on 
his own side Henley limited himself to, seemingly 
without a single word, the bare sending of his books, 
rather to a confrére in letters than to a friend. It 
must be remembered also, that, as a result of the 
plays in which they had been collaborators, and 
which appeared in book form in 1892, the two men 
had royalty interests in common. But in an unpub- 
lished letter of Henley’s, written at Edinburgh on the 
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second of November, 1892, Henley stated that he 
transacted no business with Stevenson excepting 
through an agent. The affair of 1888 had caused him 
to lose confidence in his old companion and to look, 
as Henley wrote, with especial distrust on Steven- 
son’s entourage. In this same letter, with character- 
istic honor, Henley admits not only that he is finan- 
cially very hard pressed, and that he is very tired, but 
also that he is in a mood to look upon everything with 
blackness. 

The final indication of a slight concession on the 
part of Henley is in his having accepted, just when I 
do not know, just from whom I do not know, an ink- 
stand which Stevenson had used during the days in 
the South Seas. In Mr. J. A. Hammerton’s notable 
volume entitled ‘‘ Stevensoniana ”’ the fact is recorded 
that ‘this inkstand was contributed by Henley, in 
March, 1900, to the “‘ Absentminded Beggar Fund,” 
then being conducted by the Daily Mail. 

Yet, as I have said, of any letter from Henley to 
Stevenson during the last five years of Louis’ life 
there is, so far as I know, no record, and one may be 
sure that in the rooms of Henley there hung no por- 
trait of the young fellow whom Henley had loved and 
who, a disillusionized, often harassed, often unhappy 
man, still kept for his daily regard the picture of the 
one friend to whom, when all is said and done, he had 
not been loyal enough to satisfy himself. 
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Wee by thousands of miles from the 
friends who knew him best, Stevenson of the 
Vailima days has come down to us largely in such 
light as Mrs. Stevenson and her children and Mr. 
Colvin and Mr. Balfour have cared to throw upon 
those years. 

Mr. Balfour’s treatment of the 1891 to 1894 period 
I can regard as little more than a well-done surface 
presentation. The Stevenson house is described in 
detail; the name of no plantation fruit is omitted; 
the day’s routine is outlined; the political affairs of 
the island wherein Stevenson played so great a part 
are set forth; Stevenson’s voyages are noted, his ac- 
quaintances named, his pastimes and his literary 
labors are (partially! ) recorded. But the mind of the 
man is not revealed, nor his heart even, so it seems 
to me, partially revealed by this cousin who has been 
called Louis’ most intimate friend in the closing years. 
There is not a single conversation between the two 
men, not a single sentence, to show that in many 
hours an unhappy Stevenson desired to be relieved 
of the burden of life. The house is described, but 
what of the people of the household? Guavas and 
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bananas and mangoes and granadillas and citrons and 
avocado pears are fragrantly tabulated, but where is 
there any mention of less fragrant memories? Did 
Mr. Balfour forget the heartaches of the man whose 
biography he wrote, the scenes wherein he may often 
have been the pacificator? Or did he really believe 
that it is the function of the biographer to treat so 
sentient and essential a period of a man’s life as his 
final years — the years of critical philosophy, as con- 
trasted with youth’s critical period of action — in the 
objective and nonrevelatory manner that character- 
izes the conclusion of the official Life of Stevenson? 

Even as regards the public activities, in contradis- 
tinction to the more private reactions, of Stevenson, 
I am wondering whether Mr. Balfour did not observe 
extreme caution. For instance, was the following un- 
published letter (drawn here from the original draft) 
known to the biographer, and, if so, passed by be- 
cause in it Stevenson appears as the defiant individ- 
ualist unwilling to pay taxes to a government he 
deems an unjust government? 

Oct. 18th, 1899 

T. B. Cusack Smits, Esq. 


H. B. M. Consur 
APIA 


SIR, 

I trust you will excuse me if I intrude upon you 
certain considerations and questions in which I solicit. 
the favour of your advice. 
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It is now some time since the inhabitants of Samoa 
have been denied what I conceive to be the right of 
all taxpayers, a knowledge of how their contributions 
are expended. I am far from wishing to suggest the 
existence of dishonesty. But . . . no good purpose 
is being served either for the white or native popula- 
tions by a revenue which has been expended (so far 
as we are aware) almost wholly in the payment of 
salaries, except a very disproportionate sum secretly 
laid out in the purchase of a newspaper. And today 
it consists with my knowledge that the active and 
industrious officials (collector of customs, acting na- 
tive’s advocate etc) are left unpaid; and almost the 
entire revenue of the Kingdom is absorbed in the 
salary of the Chief Justice. 

In consideration of these facts, I conceive that all 
moral obligation to pay either direct or indirect taxa- 
tion to the present government has ceased; that the 
moral duty has actually passed to the other side; 
and that I should be best serving the interests of 
Samoa, if I withheld and were able to withhold, all 
further contributions to the single, surviving salary 
— that of the Chief Justice. And I venture to lay 
before you as British Consul and Deputy. Commis- 
sioner the following queries. 

1st Whether . . . any legal duty to pay taxes can 
be held to survive? and Second, Whether, even sup- 
posing such duty to subsist, the government possesses 
any power to enforce payment? : 

I have the honour to be, 

Sin: 
Your obedient servant, 
[RoBert Louris STEVENSON | 
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In “ Memories of Vailima,” published in 1902, 
Stevenson’s stepchildren brought forth an engaging 
volume. Its first portion, entitled “ Vailima Table 
Talk,” has many of those touches which make biog- 
raphy a live, and not a dead, thing; and in its latter 
portion vitality is given to the relations of Stevenson 
with his Samoan retainers. The book gets the reader 
below the surface and somewhere into Stevenson’s 
mind, but never far enough below the surface to 
touch deeply upon things unhappy. Thus also as to 
their magazine articles concerning the Vailima days. 
Not until the publication in 1924 of “ An Intimate 
Portrait of R. L. S.” — Mr. Lloyd Osbourne’s belated 
but delightful little book — has either of Mrs. Ste- 
venson’s children been willing to show the Stevenson 
of jagged nerves and of utter weariness who had so 
much to try him in the days when a costly household 
enforced the labor of his pen. 

I am far from suggesting that Stevenson did not 
know happy hours in the South Seas,’ and that (quite 

1 As illustration of Stevenson’s occasional lightness of mood in the 
final years, the following verses (believed to be unpublished) may seem 


worthy of jolly inclusion. They were written on one of the South 
Sea cruises. : 
O Pilot! tis a fearful night, 
And I am fearful too. 
The billows are a bloody height, 
The vessel far from new. 
You strike me as a trifle tight, 
The Captain’s worse than you, 
I’m sure there’s nothing really right 
In either ship or crew. 
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apart from causes of ill health) he knew unhappy 
hours every close student of his letters is aware. But 
if we are to understand Stevenson’s character and 
philosophy more thoroughly, the circumstances of the 
Vailima period must take on a different outline than 
that either expressly or tacitly approved by Mr. Bal- 
four and Mr. Colvin and by Mrs. Stevenson and her 
children. Must we not consider a home where there 
was some manner of rivalry between Stevenson’s wife 
and Stevenson’s mother, some manner of rivalry, 
even, between Stevenson’s wife and her daughter? 
The feeling of a daughter-in-law to a mother-in-law 
is proverbial, especially when she realizes, as Fanny 
Stevenson had jealous cause to realize, how more 
deeply Louis, in these years, loved his mother. And 
as to Isobel Strong, has she not reason to recall with 
satisfaction how much, both as amanuensis and as 
confidant, she came to mean to Stevenson towards 
the end of his life? There is extant a poem, a very 
lovely poem, indicative of the sunshine that her per- 
sonality brought to the dark-mooded Stevenson, while 
letters of Stevenson to his mother, and other letters 
of that mother to her sister (brought to Mr. Bal- 
four’s attention not by Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson 
but by the first Mrs. Lloyd Osbourne), indicate the 
preéminent place held by Mrs. Stevenson in the af- 
fections of her son in the period preceding his death. 
Lord Guthrie, Stevenson’s friend since the days 
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of youth, records that in the final years Louis wished 
to have his mother, and not his wife, minister at his 
sick-bed. 

One who knew the Stevenson household well was 
Mr. H. J. Moors, the American merchant and planter 
at Apia, in whose home the entire Stevenson party 
had lived for several weeks shortly after the arrival 
at Samoa. It was Mr. Moors who acted as Steven- 
son’s agent in the purchase of the Vailima property 
and who undertook for Stevenson the preliminary 
work of making a clearing for the home on Vaea’s 
slope. Nor was his assistance limited to things practi- 
cal. Mr. Moors was a decided aid to Stevenson when 
the author was engaged on his researches for “A 
Footnote to History.” Stevenson thought of him and 
wrote of him as “my friend,” and Mr. Moors’s 
volume entitled ‘ With Stevenson in Samoa” shows 
that the American and the Scotchman were congenial 
companions, the former having no illusions concern- 
ing the nature of the man to whom in so many ways 
he proved of service. 

Indeed, the volume published some fifteen years 
ago by the American trader does more to portray the 
Stevenson of the final period than do the combined 
writings of all other persons, prior to Mr. Lloyd Os- 
bourne’s recent book. We see in these pages a Ste- 
venson seldom — yet sometimes — making complaint 
concerning his own physical suffering, and generally 
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— but not always — reticent in regard to troubles of 
the spirit. His broadmindedness in both mundane and 
religious fields is dwelt upon. But Mr. Moors did not 
hesitate to be the first to describe Louis in those 
moods of excitement, of rage even, that circumstances 
sometimes evoked, and the qualities of Stevenson the 
actor, the eloquent gesticulator, are also set forth. If 
tribute is paid to his intensity as a worker, Mr. 
Moors is no less ready to suggest the sensuous side 
of the man. An occasion is referred to when Steven- 
son obviously had indulged very liberally in his taste 
for wine. If the ingratiating ways of Stevenson are 
made explicit, so too is his vanity illustrated. Steven- 
son’s writings come in for intelligent comment. Mr. 
Moors offers the opinion that Stevenson did not 
always practise his own preachings and that his work 
in collaboration on ‘‘ The Dynamiter ” suffered from 
concessions made by Stevenson to his wife. He adds 
that when he came to know the family more inti- 
mately — came, indeed, to be lectured at by Mrs. 
Stevenson —he could better understand these con- 
cessions. With that candor which had been lacking in 
any earlier book Mr. Moors records his opinion that 
Stevenson’s nature was adversely affected by the in- 
fluence of Mrs. Stevenson, and that his art was not 
improved by a marriage which he still posits as, all 
told, a happy marriage. All this, it seems to me, re- 
veals excellent judgment, for Stevenson did love his 
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wife, and she loved him, and, by and large, the mar- 
riage was, for many years, happier than many mar- 
riages are. 

On this point—the point of Mrs. Stevenson’s 
long-lasting attraction for Louis — emphasis must in 
all fairness be laid by any writer who seeks to make 
clear her deficiencies as a wife. To illustrate the point, 
I here give in variant version that poem which under 
the title of ‘‘ Dark Women,” was included in the little 
book of Vailima verse, issued by Isobel Strong, 
in 1899. 

I must not cease from singing 
And leave their praise unsung, 
The praise of the swarthy women 
I have loved since I was young, 
That shone like coloured pictures 
In the pale book of my life, 


The gem of meditations, 
The dear reward of strife. 


To you let snow and roses 

And golden locks belong: 
These are the world’s enslavers, 
Let them delight the throng. 
But for her of duskier lustre, 
For her I call that fair, 

The snow be in her kirtle, 
The rose be in her hair! 


The hue of a highland river 
That’s flowing, full and cool, 
From sable on to golden, 
From rapid on to pool, 
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The hue of heather honey, 

The hue of honey bees, 

Shall tinge her golden shoulder, 
Shall gild her tawny knees. 


Dark as a wayside gipsy 

Lithe as a hedgewood hare, 

She moves a glowing shadow 
Through the sunshine of the fair; 
And golden hue and orange, 
Bosom and hand and head 

She blooms, a tiger lily, 

In the snowdrift of the bed. 


Tiger and tiger lily, 

She plays a double part, 

All woman in the body, 

And all the man at heart. 

She shall be brave and tender, 
She shall be soft and high, 
She to lie in my bosom 

And ke to fight and die. 


Take, O tiger lily, 

O beautiful one — my soul. 

Love lives in your body 

As fire slumbers in coal. 

I have been young and am old, 

I have shared in love and strife 
And the touch of a dusky woman 
Is the dear reward of life. 


Mrs. Stevenson was the “tiger,” as well as the 
“tiger lily,” whose clasp was, to the Stevenson of 
some moods, worth whatever may have been the cost. 
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It is interesting to note that in the 1899 privately 
printed booklet, the stanzas beginning “ Dark as a 
wayside gipsy,” and “Tiger and tiger lily,” and 
“Take, O tiger lily ” do not appear. It is also inter- 
esting to note that in the manuscript here fac-similed, 
and formerly in the possession of Isobel Strong — 
Mrs. Field — the stanza beginning “ Take, O tiger 
lily,” was struck out in brown ink, not the ink of the 
rest of the manuscript. Is the surmise unfair that the 
deletion was not by Stevenson, who left unmutilated 
all three of the concluding stanzas in the variant 
version? The gipsy and the tiger in Fanny Van de 
Grift — who could also be “ high ” and “ tender ’’ — 
how long have these been kept from the knowledge 
of the world! 

It is thus obvious that, quite apart from Louis’ ap- 
preciation of Fanny as critic, nurse, and practical up- 
builder of his career, he loved her passionately — in 
some moods. In other moods, she had been too dearly 
paid for —in the departure from the artist’s ideals, 
in broken friendships, in intellectual compromise, in 
concessions that seemed, to the sensitive and self- 
analytic Stevenson, derelictions in honor. ‘‘ We were 
wrong,” Louis’ mother once said to Will Low. 
“ Fanny’s a clever woman, and she has been a good 
wife for Louis.” ‘“ You were right,’ we seem to hear 
Louis saying to himself in the darker hours of the 
Vailima days. “ I have paid too much for my love and 
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my loyalty.” But indeed, both were right. Fanny 
Osbourne was in some ways a fortunate, in other 
ways a most unfortunate, wife for Robert Louis Ste- 
venson. 

In observing Stevenson’s moods of depression, of 
reaction against the conditions of his household, of 
chafing at the restrictions and annoyances at Vailima, 
Mr. Moors concluded that it would be well for Ste- 
venson to get away from his surroundings, and he 
accordingly took the first steps towards the purchase 
of Nassau Island as an asylum for his friend. It is im- 
possible to believe that Mr. Moors did this without 
Stevenson’s approval, as the island was to be bought 
for Stevenson. Stevenson, however, seems to have 
decided that there was no chance of his escaping into 
that solitude where he might enter into more intimate 
communion with himself. I have been told that he 
tried to run away and was prevented by Mrs. Steven- 
son, but I have found no absolute proof of this. At 
any rate, in one of his depressed moods, he called a 
halt to the transaction and, after the purchase of 
Nassau Island by Mr. Moors for his own account, 
Stevenson never availed himself of his friend’s sug- 
gestion that he should go and live there for some 
months. 

In this connection there is an unfinished and un- 


2 Mrs. Sanchez entitles her chapter describing this period: ‘The 
Happy Years in Samoa.” 
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published story by Stevenson leading to interesting 
surmise. ‘‘ The Castaways of Soledad ” was written 
presumably in 1893, although it is not impossible that 
it belongs to 1894, and, as a manuscript of that year, 
may be Stevenson’s final excursion in the realm of 
fiction. Is it, however, purely fiction or does a bio- 
graphical motif underlie this tale where, under cir- 
cumstances of terror, the hero is cast upon a desert 
island? Soledad — the Island of Solitude. There has 
been shipwreck and it is no happy island, no Treasure 
Island, to which escape is made. Dreary, unutterably 
dreary are the countenance and the atmosphere of 
the place, — dreary, as Stevenson’s mood when he 
realized that for him there was no sailing to a lovely 
island of tranquillity, such as Mr. Moors had sought 
to provide. Death is in the air, and vile and cruel 
birds hover like a swarm of life’s oppressions over the 
inhospitable shores. 

Even more significant is “ The Waif Woman,” a 
story that also belongs to the last period of Steven- 
son’s life. It has to do with that strange woman, 
Thorgunna, who came to Iceland on a vessel from the 
South Isles, bringing with her two chests of marvelous 
raiment and rare lace. Aud, wife of the worthy good- 
man, Finnward Keelfarer, lusted after the contents 
of these marvelous chests, but Thorgunna could 
neither be tempted to sell nor cozened into giving any 
of the silks or linens or velvets, glittering jewels or 
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curiously wrought brooches. Then comes the time for 
her death in the house of Finnward, and he promises 
her that her possessions shall be burned after she has 
died. But Aud will not have it so, and, one way or 
the other, with arguments and with kisses she pre- 
vails upon her husband to be false to his pledge, to 
forsake that light of honor clear to his own eyes. The 
tragedy that follows fast on the heels of this betrayal, 
with Finnward’s death * — alone on a small reef amid 
wild waters —as the final calamity, is a grim one; 
and the story is told with mastery, the language fit- 
ting splendidly to the theme. 

It was not until 1916 (Mrs. Stevenson died in 
1914) that “The Waif Woman” was published. 
Why was this striking tale kept hidden by Mrs. 
Stevenson from the reading public? The answer is 
to be found in the subtitle that Stevenson gave it. 
In all my years of interesting research in the Steven- 
son field I have never felt quite the same strange 
thrill experienced on observing this subtitle. ‘“‘ The 
Waif Woman, a Cue — from a Saga.” A cue! Here, 
for the first time I found Stevenson stating that he is 
making use of fiction to reveal the essential secret of 
his life. Finnward Keelfarer, who allows his wife to 
dominate over him in matters that affect his deepest 
convictions, is he other than Robert Louis Stevenson, 


3 “So strangely are we built; so much more strong is the love of 
woman than mere love of life.” —R. L. S. 
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who saw his novel thrown into the fire, who broke 
with his old friend Henley, and who, in some moods 
of unhappiness at Vailima, felt that he had made 
from a sense of conjugal loyalty, or from motives 
of practical compromise, concessions too great, — 
concessions indeed so great that both his courage and 
his honor seemed to him impugned? What else did 
Stevenson mean us to understand where, in “ The 
Waif Woman ” (page 32), he wrote of the man who, 
conscious of his weakness, would sometimes labor in 
a mood of fury and at other times would sit staring 
into space, like a man bereft? What did he mean by 
those sentences wherein he depicted Aud’s passion 
for admiration and those sentences indicating Aud’s 
sex attraction for her husband, this being the essence 
of her mastery over him? What did he mean by that 
saying which Aud uttered after Finnward’s death, 
to the effect that, well, they had been good help- 
mates to one another? A cue? There are many cues 
in this little story which seems, in truth, an apologia 
pro vita sua. Stevenson did not really have to apolo- 
gize for his life.* It was one of courage and of kind- 
ness. But that he himself did not feel he had been 
sufficiently courageous in his relations with Mrs. 
Stevenson; that he felt, apart from the domain of 
conduct, he had been led into derelictions unworthy 
of a writer who must not compromise in matters af- 


4 “A man, a work of art, or only a fine city, must be judged by its 
merits as a whole.”—R. L. S. 
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fecting his art, is—- who can doubt? — trenchantly 
apparent in that strange story of Aud and Finnward 
where the Waif Woman comes from the mystic realm 
beyond life to effect the inevitable retribution. And 
as we see the weak hero dying miserably on the little 
reef in the Northern Seas, do we not realize that 
Stevenson is adopting the method used by Henry 
James when in “ The Author of Beltraffio,” James 
told the story of the destroyed novel? In theme and 
in setting there are departures from the actual epi- 
sode that provided the general idea, as where the 
northern reef takes the place of the Samoan island. 
The lusted-after chests of fine raiment are symbolical 
of worldly possessions; the passion for admiration, 
the desire for suitors, have roots in actuality. The 
story, whatever its modifications, is essentially auto- 
biographical. 

But with “ The Castaways of Soledad ” and “ The 
Waif Woman ” we are not through with Stevenson’s 
cryptic fiction. Only recently I made a further dis- 
covery. Looking over the latest edition of Stevenson’s 
“Letters,” in more minute search of hints not given 
in the earlier editions, I came across Stevenson’s letter 
of November 30, 1892, to Sidney Colvin, a document 
not included in the original collection of the “ Letters 
to His Family and Friends.”® There Stevenson gives 


5 Asterisks denote new letters, the reader is informed, but the 
November 30th, 1892, letter shows no asterisk in the Table of Contents. 
Is this, by any chance, an ingenious manoeuvre of Sir Sidney Colvin, 
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the titles of a number of stories on which he is en- 
gaged, and among them is “ The Bottle Imp.” Now, 
“The Bottle Imp,” we were told by Mr. Colvin in 
the notes prefatory to one of the chapters of the 
original edition of the “ Letters,” was written during 
the six weeks of Stevenson’s first visit to Samoa in 
December, 1889, and January, 1890. The tale was 
first published in Black and White in 1891, and was 
the only one of Stevenson’s stories to be printed, later 
that year, in the Samoan language. It is recorded as 
the first of his Polynesian tales, and neither Mr. 
Colvin nor Mrs. Stevenson, in her introduction to 
the “ Island Nights’ Entertainments,” in the Tusitala 
Edition of Stevenson’s Works, suggests that ‘“‘ The 
Bottle Imp ” has any special significance beyond an 
attempt on Stevenson’s part to write stories that 
might specially interest the Samoans. Everything, 
wrote Mrs. Stevenson, in a letter to Charles Warren 
Stoddard, had already been said concerning Steven- 
son’s works. Her introductions were merely an act of 
gratitude towards the publishers who had been so 
kind to her. She could add nothing — the critics 
would have her blood for her ineffectual words. And 
so on, and so on. How amusing! Everything said? 
Everything of “The Bottle Imp,” for instance? 

who may finally have realized his disloyalty towards Stevenson in his 
earlier suppression of this letter, during Mrs. Stevenson’s lifetime, but 


who yet saw the advantage of diverting it from the attention of scholars, 
by omitting the asterisk denoting its first appearance in print? 
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But what does Stevenson’s letter itself reveal? 
Nothing less than that this story also had a subtitle 
similar to the subtitle of “‘ The Waif Woman.” “ The 
Bottle Imp: A cue from an old melodrama.” This 
subtitle will not be found in either the Thistle or the 
Edinburgh or the Tusitala editions, and its appear- 
ance in Stevenson’s letter may well explain the omis- 
sion of that letter at a time when Mrs. Stevenson 
and Mr. Lloyd Osbourne had too much control over 
the editorial functions of Sidney Colvin. 

“ The Bottle Imp,” in view of this subtitle, takes 
on an interest which really has no parallel in literary 
achievement. Innumerable writers have used the ma- 
terial of their own lives, of the lives of their acquaint- 
ances, for the purposes of their fiction; but I can 
think of no other man who has thus adapted a cen- 
turied legend. The immediate literary source of the 
story was, probably, a drama presented in London 
in 1828, although the theme may also be found in 
the writings of La Motte Fouqué and the Brothers 
Grimm. The scholar interested in the record of this 
theme that appears, under various aspects, through- 
out European folklore, may turn to the January, 
1g10, and March, 1911, issues of Modern Language 
Notes. It is essentially a variation of the widespread 
mediaeval legend of one who risks eternal damna- 
tion for the sake of worldly success; the selling of the 
birthright of personal liberty for a mess of pottage, 
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a pot of gold, or, even, for the five acquisitions in the 
intellectual realm. 

Stevenson’s story begins with the statement that 
in the island of Hawaii dwelt a man whom he will 
call Keawe, a man whose real name must not be 
divulged. Keawe, poor, courageous, and with at least 
a schoolmaster’s talent for writings, sails across the 
ocean, and arrives at San Francisco. There, in one 
of his. walks, he finds himself before a beautiful 
house, into which he is invited by the owner. How 
happy, thinks Keawe, he would be were he the master 
of so fine a mansion. Nothing easier, suggests his 
host; and from a locked niche he takes a strangely 
shaped bottle. If Keawe will buy this bottle — and 
the owner is entirely willing to accept the fifty dol- 
lars which are the total of Keawe’s wealth — the 
bottle of milk-white glass, the bottle with its strange 
something moving within its belly, will prove another 
Aladdin’s lamp. But the rich man warns the poor 
Hawaiian that to die with the bottle in one’s posses- 
sion means the inevitable consignment of the soul to 
hell; warns him, also, that the bottle must be sold 
at a lesser price than that which purchased it. The 
bargain is consummated, and the bottle imp, who 
may eventually prove Keawe’s eternal master, be- 
comes his temporary slave. 

Now, one of the greatest desires of our poor, brave 
hero (who had a talent for writing) was to own a 
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house on the mountain side of his native island. How, 
through the agency of the bottle imp, his wish was 
fulfilled let the reader ascertain for himself in Steven- 
son’s pages. A great house it was, with the surround- 
ing forests reaching up towards the skies. Balconies 
ran around it. Flowers bloomed in its garden. It over- 
looked the waters beyond, and from a mast erected in 
front of it there flew the flag of its owner. Here, in 
external details, we have Stevenson picturing his 
home at Vailima, where the great woods rose from 
the flanks of Vaea, where Mrs. Stevenson took such 
pride in her many-colored flower garden, and where 
the Union Jack floated before the home of the health- 
exiled son of Great Britain. The setting has the auto- 
biographical note first so significantly struck when the 
acquisition of the fatal bottle was placed in that far- 
away California which had been the scene of the 
most decisive of Stevenson’s actions when, with his 
marriage to Mrs. Osbourne, he committed himself to 
the necessity of worldly success. . 

Keawe (who throughout the tale shows reluctance 
in invoking the aid of the bottle imp) on one occa- 
sion, in the company of his friend Lopaka, gets a 
glimpse of the infernal creature who is the source of 
his wealth. Both men are aghast at what they see, but 
even so Lopaka, aware of all the conditions attendant 
on the purchase, buys the bottle from Keawe. Shortly 
thereafter thoughts of terror fade away in the radi- 
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ance of newborn love. Keawe meets Kokua, a lovely 
maiden, her eyes like stars. Her heart goes out to 
him, as his to her; and soon they are betrothed. But 
hard on the heels of this happiness follows calamity. 
Keawe, making himself ready for his bath, finds on 
his skin the ghastly mark of leprosy, — that horrible 
disease with which Stevenson became so familiar 
when he visited the lepers’ colony at Molokai. How 
can Keawe now marry Kokua? There is only one 
way. He must repurchase the bottle imp to free him 
from leprosy. The search for the bottle begins. It 
has passed from Lopaka’s possession, and owner after 
owner has, at a constantly decreasing price, gotten 
rid of it. Each possessor had acquired wealth; each 
possessor had been caught up in the terror of the 
thought that he might die with the bottle in his keep- 
ing and so be damned forever. Finally, Keawe tracks 
it down and, from a young man who, having com- 
mitted a felony, had bought the bottle for the reck- 
less price of two cents, Keawe obtains it. 

The leprosy disappears; the marriage takes place. 
But Keawe, who has paid what he thinks the fatal 
minimum price for this instrument of worldly riches 
and power, regards himself as a man who has lost his 
soul. For all that Kokua can do there is depression, 
misery and, one feels, inner shame, in a home that 
might otherwise have been poor but happy. 

So far we can follow sufficiently closely the emo- 
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tions and the mental workings of that Stevenson who, 
with the extravagant house at Vailima weighing upon 
him, pondered in his closing years the author he 
might have been, the friendships he might have re- 
tained unbroken, had he not become involved in mar- 
riage with a woman with dependent children, and a 
woman who, not sharing his point of view towards 
literature or towards loyalties, had forced him to 
destroy the novel written at Hyéres, and the friend- 
ship formed with Henley at Edinburgh. In a letter of 
August, 1893, to Conan Doyle, Stevenson refers to 
“The Bottle Imp,” specifically calling it an indis- 
creet piece of writing. In this same letter he tells 
Conan Doyle that he has been relating to Simelé® 
that adventure of Sherlock Holmes where an im- 
' poverished engineer is willing to accept fifty dollars 
(the very price paid by Keawe for the bottle!) for a 
service running contrary to a high sense of honor. 
But there is surely no need to adduce further evidence 
as to the autobiographical motivation of “‘ The Bottle 
Imp.” What does remain to be considered is whether, 
as the narrative winds to its close, Stevenson was 
hewing to the line of his own reactions, or whether he 
was, with the privileges and the methods of a writer 
of fiction, indulging in the most bitter irony of his 
work as a writer. 

How, then, is it that the tale ends? Kokua loves 


6 Stevenson’s native overseer at Vailima. 
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her husband. She cannot fail to observe his unhappi- 
ness, despite their great house, their orchards, their 
plantations, their gardens. She gets at the heart of 
the secret, and when she realizes that it is for her 
sake, for the sake of her love, that her husband has 
been willing to sell himself to perdition, she decides 
that she must save him. To her comes the thought 
that, after all, the one cent which he paid at the time 
of his second purchase of the bottle is not, among 
moneys, the lowest denomination. Are there not cen- 
times in the French islands of the Pacific? And so 
she persuades Keawe to sail with her to Tahiti, there 
to get rid of the bottle. They go; but when, soon, 
their story becomes known, they are looked upon as 
people accursed, and none will buy. But Kokua must 
save her husband, even at the cost of eternal dam- 
nation to herself. She prevails upon an old man to 
offer four centimes, promising him that she will re- 
purchase the bottle for three. The transactions are 
consummated, and Keawe is overjoyed, not knowing 
that it is now his wife who has come under the spell 
of the damnable imp. When, caught up with the 
thoughts of the impending ruin that her act of self- 
sacrifice seems to make inevitable, Kokua, in turn, 
becomes despondent, Keawe is angered at his wife, 
who should, he thinks, be rejoicing and elated at his 
escape. He leaves her; resorts to dissipation. Return- 
ing unexpectedly from one of his bacchanalian nights, 
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he finds Kokua staring at the bottle. The truth flashes 
upon him. She has not seen him enter, and he returns 
to his low companions, that kind of dissolute riffraff 
with which Louis Stevenson had in Edinburgh days 
consorted. Keawe tells a vicious sailor about the 
bottle; tells him to go to Kokua and buy the bottle 
for two centimes; assures the sailor that he will re- 
purchase it for one centime; tells the sailor that the 
bottle will bring them the money they need for the 
continuation of their debauch. The plan partially goes 
through, but the sailor, once in possession of the 
magic instrument, refuses to part with it. The happy 
wife and the happy husband are rid forever of the 
evil thing. 

Such, then, is the story —one of the stories — 
concerning which Mrs. Stevenson wrote that noth- 
ing new could be said. Was the idea of the wife who 
would be willing to make supreme sacrifice for the 
husband still a dream—a hope —of Stevenson’s 
when he wrote the tale in 1889, or was it even then, 
as it must have seemed to him in 1802, full of bitter 
irony? In that letter of November 30th, to which I 
have already referred, Stevenson gives Colvin a list 
of stories proposed as the contents for the volume to 
be entitled ‘‘ Island Nights’ Entertainments.” In this 
list appear both ‘ The Bottle Imp ” and “ The Waif 
Woman,” with their revelatory subtitles. Further on 
in his letter Stevenson adds that Mrs. Stevenson has 
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objected to the inclusion of “The Waif Woman.” 
The full paragraph (one can only guess as to its con- 
clusion) is not given, asterisks furnished by Sidney 
Colvin taking the place of Stevenson’s final words. 
Moreover, Stevenson wrote to Colvin that he greatly 
regretted the appearance (which must therefore have 
been arranged for without his approbation) of “ The 
Bottle Imp” in the magazine, Black and White. 
Stevenson had wished his story to be the “clou” 
(as well as the cue!) of the book which (perhaps 
again with subtle irony?) was to bear the name of 
- “Tsland Nights’ Entertainments.” Stevenson told 
Colvin of his desire to have the subtitle used in the 
printed volume, in preference to the unimportant 
note concerning the London play. Stevenson’s wish 
was disregarded both by his wife and his friend. The 
subtitle, with its words, “‘ A Cue,” is in no edition of 
Stevenson’s works. 

It is quite apparent that Mrs. Stevenson was will- 
ing to have ‘“‘ The Bottle Imp ” printed (without its 
subtitle) because the story, with its legendary theme, 
would not be recognized as essentially autobiographi- 
cal. For thirty-five years it has indeed escaped such 
recognition. Learned scholars have traced its sources 
back to mediaeval times, — but never to Stevenson’s 
heart. “ The Waif Woman,” however, that Mrs. 
Stevenson would not risk, — subtitle, or no subtitle! 
So it was left out of the “ Island Nights’ Entertain- 
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ments ” and kept suppressed by her throughout her 
lifetime. The portrait of Aud, the portrait of the 
yielding husband who died, miserable and ashamed 
in the Northern seas, had too much verisimilitude. 

Now, as we consider Stevenson’s intention and de- 
sire to publish these two “ cue ” stories, we must to 
that extent revise the view of Stevenson’s unbroken 
attitude of, at whatsoever cost to himself, protection 
of his wife. It becomes manifest that in the final 
period of his life he decided he had been too much 
the chivalrous husband, and, under the guise of fic- 
tion, he had at last decided to give the world a chance 
to guess the truth. His unselfishness had its limits, 
and beneath the burden of ill health, financial harass- 
ments, and the grief of an artist who had been kept 
from the full freedom of his art, his will was begin- 
ning, it may be thought by some, to disintegrate; 
by others, to assert itself in too-long delayed action 
of revolt against the tyranny of domestic circum- 
stances. In any event, these “ cue ” stories prove con- 
clusively that Stevenson would have welcomed the 
clarification which this present chapter has at- 
tempted. Henry James’ “ The Author of Beltraffio,” 
with Stevenson’s “ The Bottle Imp,” “ The Waif 
Woman,” and the incomplete and as yet unpublished 
“The Castaways of Soledad,”— what an unpar- 
alleled little volume they would make! 

Early in these pages, on drawing upon Mrs. Kath- 
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arine D. Osbourne’s letters, I omitted some passages 
wherein she wrote of her mother-in-law because it 
was apparent that intense dislike existed between the 
two women, rendering either not an altogether fair 
judge of the other. Yet in view of Stevenson’s own 
. desire in regard to posterity’s understanding of the 
‘situation that existed both at Vailima and in earlier 
years, there need be no hesitation in quoting this 
much more from Mrs. Osbourne’s portrait of Mrs. 
Stevenson: 


She was a strong colorful character, with a will 
which could have conquered provinces, but all her 
ambition was turned to subjugating the individuals 
about her. She was clairvoyant, uncannily so, she 
watched and studied everyone to turn anything her 
way or to thwart any of their plans and ambitions 
that were aside her use. 

Those who met her and Stevenson together always 
noticed the attention he paid her and thought it was 
his affection for her, but the truth was he was always 
fearful of her making an embarrassing scene in pub- 
lic as she sometimes did. More than once she has put 
a visitor to the door when too much attention was 
paid Stevenson and too little to herself. 


Again: 


Every now and then I meet some one who reminds 
me of her. One half Spanish girl in particular always 
made me think of Mrs. Stevenson although about 
men she always played her cards with far less clever- 
ness, but then she had not been married. . . . Mrs. 
Stevenson and Belle were not more happy than poor 
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Stevenson was but almost as unhappy as he in the 
impossible tie which bound them together. . . . He 
wanted to get away from the whole thing out into 
the purer air, among brighter faces and true hearts 
— and have his mind free to take its own course. A 
less kind man would have escaped but a sort of horror 
was on him of what would become of them. 

It must not be forgotten that Mrs. Katharine Os- 
bourne herself had lived in the home at Vailima, al- 
though, as this was subsequent to Stevenson’s death, 
her knowledge concerning Stevenson’s reaction to the 
overdominance of his wife is not first-hand knowl- 
edge. It is, however, given by her as first-hand infor- 
mation from those who knew. 

In a letter to Barrie, never printed by Sir Sidney 
Colvin, but courageously included by Miss Masson 
in her biography, Stevenson depicted his wife as the 
real ruler of the roost; and woe betide the person 
who antagonized her. However exceptional the reve- 
lation on Stevenson’s part, this dominant and dom- 
ineering woman could, of course, not hide her charac- 
ter from her household and her neighbors in Samoa, 
any more than she could from Henley and Colvin — 
and Valentine Roch —din the days of Hyéres and 
Bournemouth. The full story of Stevenson’s tribula- 
tions — and I still maintain that Mrs. Stevenson was 
in many ways a good wife — will never be known, 
but their nature is again indicated in a letter which, 
with appreciated permission, is now drawn upon. 
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After the appearance in December, 1922, of “ The 
Stevenson Myth,” Mr. Glenn Frank, the editor of 
the Century Magazine, received from Maryland 
Allen, a keen critic of literature, the letter referred 
to. In it, while not hesitating to express the hope that 
my paper would not be read by the immature, she 
wrote: 


The picture Mr. Hellman paints so vividly of 
R. L. S., is the one we found most affectionately pre- 
served in the minds of the men who had known him 
in the South Seas. 

In the days that are gone forever, before War, In- 
fluenza and the Tourist scourged the South Pacific, 
I made a pilgrimage far south of the equator. With a 
two months old baby under my arm, a husband seri- 
ously ill, a few choice words of French, armed at all 
points with the sublimest of all courage — that born 
of pure ignorance — I elected to set up housekeeping 
where ghosts were common and white faces were 
really an object of shocking curiosity, where the 
sound of shoes was never heard and English was not 
spoken. By this you may guess that I was not exactly 
beating the jungles for echoes of the passing of the 
great man. It was only by accident one day, visiting 
the Chief of the District who was also our landlord 
— We paid nine dollars for the house, furnished, the 
first month we lived in it, seven dollars the next and 
so by easy gradations, two dollar gradations as it 
were, we reached the point where we lived rent free 
and actually saved money. But I never could figure 
out the book-keeping — At any rate, the Chief’s 
brother was there, a trader who could speak English. 
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Of a sort. In the course of the conversation — “TI 
heard another European say the same thing,” re- 
marked the trader. “ A’ Scotchman of the name of 
Robert Louis Stevenson.” And he and the Chief fell 
into a reminiscent vein. They didn’t even know he 
wrote books. And much they cared! It was the man 
they fancied, the man Mr. Hellman has evoked with 
such artistry in the current number of the Century. 
His wife? No! They did not like his wife and they 
were pretty free in saying so. “ Wife?” says the 
Chief. “‘ She was not his wife, she was his policeman. 
Oui, gendarme.” 

Later, when we were saving money on the house 
and I had acquired a deaf and dumb cook thus mak- 
ing my life much easier — Indeed, ever since I have 
been most partial to the sign language —I met in 
the same unexpected way that Mr. Donat Stevenson 
speaks of in “ In South Seas ” as having been acting 
Vice-President at Fakarava in the Paumotos when 
he was there. It was the same thing again. Mr. Hell- 
man’s picture. Donat had found him quite a lad, a 
rare man to be friends with, full of faults and charm. 
To sum up; — Human. As to the fact that he was 
a writer, Donat seemed to feel the same way about 
that as the Chief and the trader. Only he was more 
polite. “She liked to think she understood him,” he 
said when asked about Mrs. Stevenson. “ It pleased 
her; that}s 

And then our old friend they called the Teacher. 
He had some memories of Stevenson that deserve a 
whole chapter in themselves. And how he laughed 
when he remembered and what an abrupt old party 
he was. Mrs. Stevenson he dismissed in one short sen- 
tence. “She could make good puddings,” and he 
smacked his mouth. “ What more? ” I cried. “No 
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more,” he glared at me while the trader interpreted. 
“ Enough — for her.” I fear men the world over do 
not fancy the wife that is the policeman. And yet — 
er —is not the combination sometimes found really 
necessary ? 


There is something to be said for Mrs. Stevenson’s 
exercise of the functions of the “ policeman,’ — or 
at least of a rigorous guardian. First, there is the ob- 
vious matter of Stevenson’s fragile health. He was 
the kind of man who took risks in every direction, 
and doubtless Mrs. Stevenson felt that she must curb 
him in the assumption of physical risks endangering 
the life of the husband she loved, the life of the man 
who was the bread-winner for herself and her chil- 
dren. Then too, let it not be forgotten that Steven- 
son ever remained susceptible to the attractions of 
women, however preéminent, after 1875, was for a 
long while the attraction of Fanny Osbourne herself. 
In the 1899 edition of Stevenson’s “ Letters,’ Mr. 
Colvin omitted a letter written to him in the summer 
of 1891. This missive is to be found on page 326 of 
Volume IV of the 1923 edition, and in it Stevenson 
describes with the interest of the artist and the pre- 
dilections of the sensualist the beautiful body of 
Faauma, the mistress, or left-handed wife as Steven- 
son called her, of Lafaele, one of his Samoan re- 
tainers. Stevenson then goes on to write of another 
of the Samoan women, Java, whose beauty of form 
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he takes care to observe as she bends over the fire- 
place. ““I never knew Stevenson,” Mr. Frederick 
O’Brien, the author of ‘“ Shadows of the South Seas,” 
wrote to me some years ago, “ but I lived in Hawaii, 
Tahiti, the Marquesas, Samoa and San Francisco, 
and in all those places knew well intimates of Steven- 
son. He was a very good fellow when upon his own, 
and not at all the virtuous psalm singer and moral- 
ist that some make him out. Lloyd Osbourne and 
his sister, Mrs. Field, are friends of mine whom I 
often see, and they have often spoken of ‘ Louis’ as 
a very gay fellow, a lover of wine and the dance and 
of women. Some day I think of writing something 
about Stevenson, —as friends have told me about 
him, friends in those islands whom I knew five years 
after Stevenson’s death.” 

It had been my hope to add to the impressions of 
natives and intimates, as indicated in the letters of 
Mrs. Allen and Mr. O’Brien, first-hand data from 
the Honorable Harold M. Sewall, the American Con- 
sul at Samoa at the time that Stevenson lived at 
Vailima. Mr. Sewall, who was about to undergo an 
operation when my letter reached his home in Maine, 
informed me, through the courtesy of a visit from 
his son, that he would get into communication with 
me as soon as he was well enough. Briefly thereafter 
Mr. Sewall died in a New York hospital. 

Even so, the record is sufficiently clear. We visual- 
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ize a house built and maintained on a scale out of 
proportion to Stevenson’s income, although that in- 
come was, in some of the Vailima years, more than 
twenty thousand dollars. We see him the often 
harassed supporter of Mrs. Stevenson and his step- 
children. Aware of Stevenson’s own liking for assum- 
ing the grandiose réle of a white chieftain, we realize 
that he must share in the responsibility for a ménage 
which overtaxed his purse. On the other hand, there 
seems to have been little attempt on the part of his 
wife to restrict this extravagance. His mother’s pres- 
ence brought him comfort, but complicated the do- 
mestic situation. His participation in the affairs of 
the Islanders, while mainly due to a zest for fair play 
(previously illustrated in political affairs by his atti- 
tude towards the Boer War and towards the Irish 
disturbances ) may not impossibly be regarded as, in 
part, a diversion from home troubles. These troubles 
were augmented towards the end by a wavering in 
self-confidence as to his power to produce literature 
measuring up to his own high standards. Episodes 
of enjoyment, intervals when matters ran more 
smoothly, hours when visitors, not seeing under the 
surface, were aware only of the interest of a home 
presided over by a delightful man and a remarkable 
woman, days when his pen sped fluently, and the 
deep affection of the natives who, ignorant of the 
author, loved the man, are the bright spots of those 
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years. But the reflection seems inescapable that 
towards the end the shadows preponderated and that 
however brave an exterior Stevenson maintained 
(save for now and then a brief but revealing sen- 
tence) towards the far-away world of his friends in 
England and France and America, — the reflection 
seems inescapable that Stevenson’s life drew to a 
close amid disillusion and despair. On his last, or one 
of his last visits to Sydney, the Australian doctor had 
said what the French and British doctors had simi- 
larly stated years earlier. If Stevenson could be kept 
free from worry he might live long, and only if he 
were kept free.’ 

Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, in the letter written for the 
circle of Stevenson’s friends, relates that Stevenson, 
after working all morning on that fateful third of 
December, 1894, came downstairs towards evening 
and spoke to his wife of an American lecturing tour 
that he was very desirous of making. Mrs. Stevenson 
was in a mood of unhappy foreboding, and Louis, to 
distract her, played cards with her. Later he helped 
her with the evening meal, fetching a bottle of wine, 
and then assisting her in the arrangements on the 


7 “The cost of a thing,” Stevenson once wrote, “zs the amount of 
what I will call life which is required to be exchanged for it, immediately 
or in the long run. And it follows on one or other, that a man may 
pay too dearly for his livelihood by giving, in Thoreau’s terms, his 
whole life for it, or, in mine, bartering for it the whole of his available 
liberty, and becoming a slave till death.” 
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veranda. There it was that the stroke came; and a 
few hours thereafter Stevenson was dead. 

Mr. Colvin preceded this description of the death 
with a reference to Stevenson’s joy on hearing, that 
afternoon, his wife’s praise of the. passages of ‘“ Weir 
of Hermiston ”’ which Stevenson had just finished 
dictating. Mr. Osbourne’s picture of the wife as ad- 
visor and critic, and of the husband distracting the 
wife from a grey mood by playing cards with her, 
and then by helping her with the evening meal, 
rounds out an almost idyllic presentation of conjugal 
sympathy. What interchange of helpfulness at the 
very hour when the unwithstandable hand of Death 
is about to write “‘ finis ” to the story! 

But what are we to say when Mrs. Katharine Os- 
bourne informs us that when she was in Samoa within 
a year after Stevenson had died, she herself found a 
letter of his wherein he wrote of himself as the goose 
with the golden egg, and wherein he followed this 
ironic phrase with instructions as to how, after the 
golden-egged goose had died, some of his old publi- 
cations should be used to bring forth money for his 
heirs? Stevenson did indeed think of himself as a 
golden-egged goose, driven, whether by circumstances 
or by individuals,* to catastrophe, and the metaphor 


8 Even so intelligent a critic as Mr. E. F. Benson (The London 
Mercury, July, 1925) entirely misunderstands the circumstances of the 
Vailima household. Stevenson, Mr. Benson writes, ‘‘came into contact 
with no will that dreamed of asserting itself in his despite: his wife. 
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which, according to Mrs. Osbourne, he employed in 
this final message, lends color to a further statement 
of hers. Mrs. Osbourne has told me that Mrs. Steven- 
son was trying to persuade her husband to undertake 
a lecture tour in America, and that the excitement 
brought on by this discussion of a plan to which he 
was averse led to the fatal stroke. There is no way of 
deciding whether Mr. Osbourne or Mrs. Osbourne 
is the more accurate. Mr. Osbourne, it must be re- 
membered, has always had various problems of con- 
flicting loyalties. While he has, I think, tended too 
greatly to give his mother the benefit of the doubt, 
it must also be remembered that she was his chief 
informant. In any event, Stevenson’s ill health and 
increasing lack of confidence in himself hardly point 
to a desire on his part for so strenuous an undertak- 
ing as a lecture tour on a far distant continent. Such 
a tour would certainly have been remunerative. If it 
was Mrs. Stevenson’s plan, very possibly (Stevenson 
himself once persuaded) it might have been carried 
out without harm to his health. The financial diffi- 
culties of the Vailima days accepted as a gradually 
developing situation, I do not see that any great 
his step-son and daughter who comprised his permanent household 
were satellites completely obedient to the law of his attraction.” — 
Equally erroneous is Mr. Benson’s interpretation of the spirit in which 
Stevenson set forth for California to go to Mrs. Osbourne. These mis- 
interpretations —in the year 1925!—are the most convincing of all 


evidences showing how successfully essential facts concerning Stevenson 
have been kept largely hidden, 
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blame accrues to Mrs. Stevenson if she suggested a 
lucrative escape. If there has here been any distor- 
tion of fact, the blame comes with standards of biog- 
raphy and of editing that admit discoloration in order 
to evolve a pleasing but untrue picture. One recalls 
Stevenson’s own phrase (prophetic) concerning the 
danger inherent in the suppression of the truth. 

Mrs. Stevenson’s recorded premonition of catas- 
trophe on the last day of her husband’s life has, of 
course, the obviously dramatic note, but a far deeper 
Strain of tragic music than that of any individual’s 
death rises from the closing scene of Stevenson’s 
career. He had, from those early days when with his 
cousin Bob he was pondering the obligations as well 
as the opportunities of manhood, sought to make 
courage and cheerfulness his business, both in the 
exercise of his talents as a writer and in his personal 
relationships. I cannot too often insist that this phi- 
losophy of conduct and of art was the result of ratio- 
cination more even than of temperament. Every man, 
thought Stevenson, is a captain who must rally to 
the fight, but fortune (one remembers the pro- 
foundest of all his poems, — “‘ Underwoods,” XXIV) 
will surely overtake him. 

How prophetic this contention was to prove in 
Stevenson’s own case! All told, I know of no writer 
of our own times whose death more pathetically and 
more deeply illustrates the Virgilian phrase of the 
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tears of things. The man and the author who, with 
little interest in conventional morality, had evolved 
and had hewn to a philosophy of valor and of kind- 
ness, a philosophy of chivalrous humanity, irrespec- 
tive of the purposes of the gods (or of no gods), was, 
in the end, to be vanquished by circumstances. In 
darkness his life went down. Not one of his early 
friends (save that dear friend, his mother) was there 
to give him comfort. The land of his birth and of his 
affections, from which so long he had been exiled by 
the imperative command of ill health, lay in the far 
distance, in the realm of yearning memories. Life 
had dispelled many of the early hopes and dreams, 
many of the early beliefs in himself and in others. 
Lachrymae rerum. On the countenance of human 
destiny, eternally the tears of things. 

Yet it is not on the note of frustration that any 
volume concerning Robert Louis Stevenson should 
close. Whatever his own disappointments as an 
author, he fought the brave fight. He sought to ad- 
here to the ideals of the artist and to the code of 
action of a man of honor. In contradistinction to 
those who are silent for their own sakes, he was silent 
for the sake of others. The child who had been made 
fun of by other children; the youth who was not gen- 
erally liked in his university days; the young man 
whose profligacy and whose bitter reaction against 
dogmatic religion had made him unpopular to the 
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verge of exclusion in the staid society of Edinburgh, 
had, by virtue of the finer qualities of his mind and 
of his nature, developed into a man who came to be 
regarded with affection and admiration, the world 
over. And rightly so. Kindness and courage, and the 
desire to give pleasure through one’s art are the main 
motifs in Stevenson’s life. They constituted the phi- 
losophy which Stevenson consciously evolved for him- 
self, and, with rare lapses, consistently acted upon 
during the difficult years of ill and harassed manhood. 
The shadows on his character, all his human weak- 
nesses, are lost in the larger light of his achievement 
as one of the torchbearers who hand down to others 
the inspiration of the chivalrous spirit. 
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H, well, what a strange business it has been! 

& What man had more friends than Stevenson? 
His career once assured, he himself did not so very 
much feel the need of friendship. Belonging to the 
intellectual type of the ardent craftsman, and gra- 
cious in his courtesy to men and women of whatever 
hue or race, Stevenson often found the sympathetic 
listener a satisfactory substitute for the absent friend. 
But for him no substitute could be found by Henry 
James, by Henley, by, we believe, Colvin and Gosse 
and Lang. Yet none of these men of letters, however 
generous to Stevenson during his lifetime, has done 
full justice to Stevenson dead. His wife and her chil- 
dren have failed in full justice, and no biographer 
has quite measured up to the mark of that entire 
fearlessness needed to make clear the qualities of the 
warrior who fought so unusual a fight, or indeed, to 
make clear the inner nature of that combat. All the 
world has for decades overpraised Stevenson for his 
courage in the face of ill health, while it has not 
recognized the depth and intensity of his unselfish 
struggle in the arena of the spirit and the intellect. 
His career, inextricably woven with the most diffi- 
cult problems of the artist, the wage earner, the 
friend, the husband, is a record of a partial relin- 
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quishment (for the sake of other persons) of some of 
the great aims in life. With Stevenson we gaze on the 
baffling aspect of things, and with him we are met 
in the ever difficult field of conflicting loyalties. The 
task of studying such a life and of considering the 
approach to it by others leads, even for the self- 
sufficient nature, if not to a sense of humbleness, at 
least to a sense of regret at what the task involves. 
It is difficult enough to solve one’s own problems; it 
is painful to criticize severely the seeming errors of 
other beings in ¢hezr attempted solution. But after all, 
and in spite of all, one must seek to do justice to the 
voiceless dead. Only thus can men deeply enter upon 
their heritage of the continuing values of life. That, 
we believe, was Stevenson’s point of view. 
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tro; love ‘poems, 111, 112; 
friendship for Valentine Roch, 
113, 114; gentleness and cheer- 
fulness as virtues coming before 
all morality, 114; knowledge of 
the oneness of human nature, 
116; letters to his cousin Robert 
Alan Stevenson (“Bob”), 119- 
128; comment on Keats, 120; 
on Swinburne, 120; on Scott, 
I20; recognition of his suscep- 
tibility to temptation, 121; de- 
sire to be of aid to humanity, 
121; determination to devote 
himself seriously to authorship, 
121; interest in Herbert Spencer, 
123; discussion on art, 124, 125} 
family characteristics, 127; ad- 
vice to Trevor Haddon, 128; 
unpublished letter to John Paul 
Bocock discussing sex and posit- 
ing hypocrisy, cruelty, selfish- 
ness and cowardice as the real 
vices, 129, 130; attitude towards 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”, 
129-132; women in his fiction, 
132; themes he would have used 
if untrammelled, or living to- 
day, 133, 134; ‘attitude towards 
God and religion, 135-151; atti- 
tude towards false idealisation, 
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136; influence of early religious 
training and later influence of 
Tyndall, Huxley, and Spencer, 
137; prayers in verse, 138-140; 
cheerfulness as a virtue second 
only to courage, 140, and pas- 
sim; Hamlet element, 141; in- 
clination towards teaching and 
jesting, 141; reaction against 
conventions and atheistical tend- 
encies, 142-146; letter to his 
mother on the essential value 
of the New ‘Testament, 146; 
influence of Tolstoy, 147, 148; 
family prayers at Vailima, 149- 
151; leadership of Sunday School 
for Samoan children, 150, 151; 
attitude towards death, 152-168; 
interest in matters psychical, 
157, 158; thoughts on life be- 
yond death, 159, 160; attitude 
towards suicide, 160-162; con- 
solation to Mrs. Sitwell on the 
death of her son, 163, 164; 
marriage. with Mrs. Osbourne, 
171; truth of the weeks at 
Monterey, 173, 174; traits in 
common with Samuel Osbourne, 
175; friendship and rupture of 
friendship with Henley, 185-205 ; 
development of character as rec- 
ognised by Henley, 192, 1933 
courage in San Francisco, 197} 
evidence of courage in political 
matters, 208; weariness and de- 
spair of the final years, 209, 212, 
215, 216; mixture of continued 
liking for and _ resentment 
towards his wife, 212-215; plan 
to escape from Vailima, 216; 
cue stories wherein he indicates 
disillusion with life and his rec- 
ognition of the all too prepon- 
derant influence of his wife both 
as regards his friendships and 
his career as an author, 218— 
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230; varying versions of the 

circumstances of the death of, 

238-241; deep tragedy of his life 

as actuated by the philosophy 

of noblesse oblige, 242; lasting 

value of his achievement, 243— 

245. See also SEX QUESTION. 

Writings of: 

Adam, John, poem on, 164, 
165. 

“ Ad Se Ipsum”, 147. 

“ Aes Triplex”, 153. 

“ After Reading Antony and 
Cleopatra”, 111. 

“ Amateur Immigrant, The ”, 197. 

“ Bottle Imp, The ”, 26, 221-230. 

“Canoe Speaks, The”, 117, 118. 

“ Castaways of Soledad, The”, 
217, 220, 230. 

“ Child’s Garden of Verses”, 13, 
17, 18, 99, 135, 138. 

“Dark Women”, 213-215. 

“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”, 66, 
TOREZORE2O ser 2 

“Dynamiter, The”, 212. 

“Familiar Studies of Men and 
Books”, 98. 

“Footnote to History, A”, 211. 

“Happy Thought”, 18. 

“Tf I had Wings, My Lady, Like 
a Dove”; Tir, Tr2: 

“Inland Voyage, An”, 25, 51, 
52, 153. 

“In Memoriam F. A. S.”, 162, 
163. 

“Tsland Night Entertainments ”, 
228, 229. 

“Lantern Bearers, The”, 83. 

“Lay Morals”, 13. 

“ Letters to Family and Friends ”’, 
29-42, and passim. 

“Master of Ballantrae, The ”, 13. 

“ Memories and Portraits”, 153. 

“Memories of Vailima”, 209. 

“Merry Men, The”, 13. 

“ Miscellanies ”, 148. 


Index 


“Ne Sit Ancillae Tibi 
Pudori”, 113, 114, 115. 

“Old Mortality ”, 153. 

“Pocket R. L. S., The”, 178. 

“Prayer ”, 138. 

“Prelude”, 20. 

“Providence and the Guitar”, 
180. 

“ Requiem ”, 165-168. 

“Song of Rahero, The”, 157. 

“Treasure Island”, 86, 99, 135. 

“ Underwoods ”, 7, 165, 166, 167. 

“Valentine Song, A”, 142, 143. 

“Vanquished Knight, The”, 139. 

“Virginibus Puerisque ”’, 98, 136, 
153. 

“Waif Woman, The”, 217-220. 

“Wier of Hermiston ”’, 239. 

“When the Devil was Well”, 


Amor 


TA. 
Stevenson, Thomas (Stevenson’s 
father), 48; attitude towards 


Stevenson’s marriage with Mrs. 
Osbourne, 57, 58; chivalry 
towards women, 67; generosity 
to his son, 99; orthodoxy of, 
137; resentment to Stevenson’s 
youthful actions, 144; relents 
towards his impoverished son in 
California, 146; breaks with his 
son, 170, and passim. 
‘Stevenson, Mrs. Thomas, bedside 
prayers, 138; unhappiness at 
her son’s quarrels with his 
father, 144; correspondence with 


Henley concerning his sonnet 
portrait of Stevenson, 193-106; 
comment on her daughter-in- 
law, 215, and passim. 

“Stevenson Myth, The”, 14, 15, 
64, 65, 91, 92, 97, 98, 158, 233. 

“ Stevenson’s Workshop ”, 13. 

Strong, Mrs. Isobel. See Frexp, 
Mrs. SALisBuRY. 

Swanston, 113. 

Swinburne, A. C., 120. 


Tennyson, ALFRED Lorp, 125. 
Thoreau, Henry D., 160. 
Tolstoy, 147. 

Trent, W. P., 10; edits “ Steven- 
son’s Workshop”, 13; introduc- 
tion for “ When the Devil was 
Well”, 14; comment on Steven- 
son’s couplet entitled “ Happy 
Thought ”, 18; and passim. 

Tyndall, John, 137. 


Vata, Sunday School at, con- 
ducted by Stevenson, 148, 150; 
Stevenson’s overwork at, 180. 

“WVailima Table Talk”, 209. 

Verlaine, 107. 

Villon, 107. 

Vinci, Leonardo da, 125. 

Virgil, 125. 


WALDEN, 160. 
Wordsworth, William, 8. 
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